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ONE of the characteristics of the present condition of Ireland 
that appears most remarkable to one who comes from another 
land to dwell among her people is the almost unlimited amount 
of her undeveloped resources. Undeveloped productiveness in her 
soil, undeveloped skill and activity in her sons, undeveloped 
industries, undeveloped material prosperity, undeveloped stores 
of possible wealth, undeveloped talent of the most varied kind,— 
all these lie around on every side in rich profusion. The causes 
why these manifold treasures are still treasures zz posse rather 
than zz esse, treasures hereafter to be enjoyed by her children, 
rather than already at disposal for their use, are matters into 
which we need not enter now. Some already belong, through 
God’s mercy, to the past, though their consequences still linger. 
Others flourish with a vigour apparently the same as ever, 
though their strength is more seeming than real, and the 
violence of their advocates is partly due to the secret con- 
sciousness that their days are numbered. 

These causes, whatever they may be, have acted, some 
directly, by crushing out or rendering impossible the exercise 
of the activity which strove in vain to develope itself, others in- 
directly, by cutting off the sources of life and the means of 
nourishment. The struggling energy, deprived of the means 
of support necessary to it, died what seemed to be a natural 
death, though its premature decease was really due to a process 
of slow starvation. Even if its vigour enabled it to survive the 
secret efforts to destroy it, yet it had little or no chance of 
growing up to a strong and vigorous manhood. Any one who 
may desire to study in detail the method of operation of these 
destructive influences will find it written on almost every page 
of the past history of Ireland. It is not our task to reproduce 
those painful records, though we may indeed have to refer to 
them, once and again, in order to explain the present condition 
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of that form of undeveloped activity which alone concerns us 


now. 

The undeveloped activity of which we propose to treat in 
these pages is the undeveloped mental energy which we know 
by the name of “intelligence” or “talent.” We employ the 
double term designedly, because “intelligence” is sometimes 
taken to mean the mere quickness of intellect which gives the 
power of rapid apprehension, rather than of retaining and re- 
producing the knowledge apprehended, to say nothing of the 
nobler gift that adds a creative element of its own. “Talent,” 
on the other hand, is rather too wide a term for our present 
purpose, if it be separated from the kindred word, and would 
include other than purely intellectual activity. When, there- 
fore, we say that there exists in Ireland a vast amount of un- 
developed intelligence and talent, we desire to convey to our 
readers the conviction we entertain—and one which we imagine 
is beyond dispute—that there is to be found there a rich store 
of that intellectual power of acquiring, retaining, and turning 
knowledge to good account, which enables the nation that 
possesses it to rise high amid the nations of the earth in mental 
culture and true civilization. 

The history of Ireland in early days gives us some idea of 
the place that she has a right to claim for the native talent 
of her children. There was a time when her schools were 
renowned throughout ‘Christendom. Before the Scandinavian 
invader had swept over the country with fire and sword, 
the Irish monasteries, by common consent, carried off the 
palm among the seats of learning that were scattered over 
Europe, and were held in such high esteem as to attract a 
large number of foreign ecclesiastics to study in their schools. 
It was Ireland that sent forth St. Virgilius, the anticipator of 
the Copernican system, to be Bishop of Salzburg, and to spread 
through all Germany the fame of his genius and of his 
sanctity. It was Ireland that gave birth to John Scotus 
Erigena, equally famous for varied erudition and forthe daring 
boldness of his philosophical speculations. It was from Ireland 
that there went forth St. Columbanus and St. Gall, the former 
to evangelize England, Burgundy, and Northern Italy, the 
latter to give his name to one of the Swiss Cantons, and to a 
seat of learning still rich in Irish manuscripts and Irish lite- 
rature. It was among the Irish divines, if we may trust to the 
authority of Moore’s history of his own country, that Scholastic 

















Philosophy had its first origin, and if his ideas of what Scholastic 
Philosophy really is are not very accurate, yet at least his 
testimony is valuable as evidence of the general belief in the 
initiative power of the Irish intellect in those early days." 

There was also another branch of learning in which Ireland 
won a name for itself in the seventh and eighth centuries. It is 
one we should have scarcely expected in a Western isle. The 
Irish were held in high esteem as Greek scholars. Eastern 
monks had brought with them a knowledge of their classic 
tongue, and some Irish students had returned with them to 
drink in the learning of the East. Hence arose a familiar 
acquaintance with Greek in many a monastery in Ireland. 
Sedulius, the well-known commentator, and Aileran, Abbot of 
Clonard, St. Virgil and Erigena, Augustine the monk, and 
Marianus Scotus, were all of them finished Greek scholars. Not 
a few, moreover, were acquainted with Hebrew, like Aileran 
above mentioned, who finds in the meaning of the names of all 
our Lord’s ancestors a prophecy of Himself, and Sedulius,? who 
continually refers to the original Hebrew in his Commentaries on 
Holy Scripture. 

We touch upon these details, not so much because of their 
historical interest, as because they have a very important bearing 
on the question before us. They prove that when the genius of 
Catholic Ireland was free to develope itself without let or 
hindrance, it took the lead in Europe, not merely in that kind 
of learning (if any such exists) that demands merely a receptive 
intelligence, but also in fields of research that require creative 
power, fearless speculation, and a readiness to enter on paths 
almost untrodden before. If (though we do not admit that it 
is the case) the country at the present day is slow to manifest 
the same characteristics that it displayed of yore, it is because 
its longing after learning has so long been kept back by re- 
strictive and prohibitive laws, and its power to initiate has been 
atrophied by measures which either forbade cultivation, except at 
the price of apostacy, or at least withheld from it that necessary 


1 ‘In the eighth century, indeed, the high reputation of the Irish scholarship haa 
become established throughout Europe; and that mode of applying the learning and 
subtlety of the schools to the illustration of theology, which assumed at a later period a 
more systematic form under the name of the Scholastic Philosophy, is allowed to 
have originated among the eminent divines, whom the monasteries of Ireland in 
the course of the century poured forth.” (Moore’s History of Ireland, i. 289.) 

2 Sedulius the Commentator is to be carefully distinguished from Sedulius the 
Christian poet, who was also an Irishman, and lived considerably earlier. 
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support and maintenance without which a vigorous and healthy 
life is impossible to it. So we sometimes see a plant which 
comes, indeed, of healthy stock, but has been starved and almost 
destroyed by the cruel blasts of the east wind, and by some 
blight which robbed the soil in which it is planted of the 
fertilizing influences without which it is impossible for it to 
bear fruit. It still bears, indeed, clear marks of all that it has 
suffered. But restore to it the nourishment so cruelly denied 
it; shield it from the cutting east, and let the sun’s genial 
rays pour into it fresh life and strength; remove from it 
whatever checked and stunted its capacity for development, 
and then you will soon see it reassume the force and energy 
of the parent stock, and clothe itself one by one with all the 
varied beauties of the past. Its former splendours seemed, 
indeed, to be diminished or even lost, but all the time remained 
latent in all their substantial vigour, ready to manifest themselves 
once again in their pristine comeliness, as soon as some kindlier 
influence shall bring them forth once more into the light of day. 

The Danish invasion, and the unsettled condition of the 
country that continued for centuries afterwards, was fatal to 
the higher education of Ireland. The monasteries were never 
able to recover the prosperity of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Intestine wars and private feuds seemed to divert 
the thoughts of men from higher things. Civil wars were the 
occasion of inviting fnglish aid, and the whole country 
gradually fell under the sway of the invader. The disturbed 
condition of the whole of Ireland was ruinous to every kind of 
mental culture or higher education, and from Brian Boru until 
the Tudor dynasty became masters of England, the history of 
Ireland was little else than a continuous tale of struggles with 
foes without and foes within, of rebellion and counter-rebellion, 
of private quarrels between chief and chief, mingled with futile 
attempts to combine against the common foe. The wild law- 
lessness that accompanied the desperate struggles after freedom 
was no less fatal to religion and learning alike, than the 
rapacity and corruption, the selfish ambition and grasping 
tyranny that mark this disastrous period of Irish history. 

If this period was disastrous, what shall we say of the 
period that succeeded it? Up to the time that Henry the 
Eighth threw off his allegiance to Rome, there had been no 
direct and positive hindrance to Catholic education in Ireland. 
The monasteries had declined, not through any hostile attitude 
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of any of the various combatants who had striven for dominion, 
but simply because religious life and literary pursuits are always 
impossible in a country where violence prevails, and where 
there is no security for life and property. All through those 
troublous times the clergy, both sccular and regular, and 
especially the Franciscan friars, did what they could in the 
cause of education, and their pious labours met with grateful 
acknowledgment from all, of whatever race or nation. It is 
true indeed that the English had burned the Irish abbeys and 
the Irish had retaliated on those of the Pale. But this was 
owing to no anti-religious feeling, but simply to the exigencies 
of war, and to the fact that the monks themselves too often 
forgot that they were servants of the Prince of Peace, in the 
eagerness of their political partisanship. 

But when the Act of Supremacy was passed, and Henry 
sought to carry out in Ireland the policy that was so successful 
in his own country, there arose in Ireland a contest altogether 
different from any that had been seen before. The Irish people 
rose against the sacrilegious Reformers, sinking their mutual 
jealousies in presence of such a foe. With the exception of 
the appointment of a certain number of schismatical bishops, 
and the compliance of the officers of the English Crown with 
the commands of their imperious master, the reformed religion 
made no sort of way in Ireland in the reign of Henry or of 
Edward. It was not till Elizabeth ascended the throne that the 
struggle really began. We will draw a veil over the hideous 
and inhuman atrocities that disgraced the reign of terror which 
reached its climax under the bloody hand of Cromwell. We 
will merely glance as we pass on, at one or two attempts that 
were made even in the early days of Protestant domination in 
Ireland, to establish in the country some system of higher 
education for Catholics. 


In 1564, on the strength of the tendency to lenient measures 
shown by Elizabeth in her early days, the first effort was made 
to found a Catholic University College. There is still extant a 
Bull of Pius the Fourth, in which he gives faculties to Richard 
Creagh, Archbishop of Armagh, and to David Wolfe, an Irish 
Jesuit, to employ for this purpose the funds arising from certain 
vacant benefices. To them was joined by the order of Father 
Lainez, who was then General of the Society, an English Jesuit 
named William Good, who had received his education at the 
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University of Oxford.1 But on their arrival in the country, they 
soon found that the scheme had no chance of success. If the 
Queen was inclined to a liberal policy, not so the Irish 
Executive, on account of whose opposition the project had to 
be speedily abandoned. Five years later, the Blessed Edmund 
Campion, having for conscience sake resigned his position and 
emoluments in the University of Oxford, came over to Ireland 
in the hope of being able to set on foot a University there. He 
was lodged in the house of his old friend and Oxford pupil, 
James Stanihurst, who was then Recorder of Dublin, and 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. Sir Philip Sidney 
was Lord Deputy at the time, and favoured the project of a 
University. Through his influence Campion, though suspected 
of being a Papist, was left unmolested to try and bring about his 
plan. But when the Lord Deputy quitted the country he had to 
give up all hopes of carrying it out. He remained, however, for 
six weeks longer in Dublin, and occupied his time in writing his 
History of Ireland, which was not so much a history as a 
pamphlet written with the object of showing that education 
was the great want of the country, if it was to make the 
social and intellectual progress necessary to unite it by the 
ties of a common civilization with the land from which he 
came. 

In 1630 another effort was made in behalf of the higher 
education of Catholics in Dublin, which at first showed good 
promise of success. A large collegiate building was erected 
in Back Lane, between Christ Church and the Cathedral of 
St. Patrick, and was opened as a College of higher studies under 
the management of the Jesuit Father, John Malone. But after 
two years of useful work, the nascent University was suppressed 
by the English Government, and the premises it had occupied 
were handed over to Trinity College. 


1 “Nos igitur cupientes in civitatibus seu oppidis vel locis ejusdem Insulz ad 
hoc commodioribus Universitates studiorum generalium ac Collegia erigi et institui, 
. . . Venerabili Fratri Nostro Richardo Crevoch, moderno et pro tempore existenti 
Archiepiscopo Armacano totius Hiberniz Primati, ac dilecto filio Davidi Wolfe, 
Presbytero Societatis Jesu in Hibernia existenti, et eorum cuilibet concedimus 
applicari et appropriari ex quibuscumque szcularibus et Regularibus beneficiis ac locis 
Ecclesiasticis fructus et dificia, ut, bonorum omnium largitore cooperante, 
hujusmodi miseriis feliciter obvietur, et tandem in dicta Hibernia viri eruditi et 
Doctores succedant, qui Ecclesiam Dei non opprimant, sed illam ex propriis bonis 
promoveant. Motu proprio (concedimus) Richardo ac Davidi preefatis (ut ab iis 
erigantur) Universitates ad instar Universitatum studiorum generalium Parisiensium 
et Lovaniensium, ac Collegia.” (Hogan’s /lernia Jgnatiana, pp. 14, 15.) 
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The next hundred and fifty years witnessed a system of 
persecution, which has scarcely a parallel, even in pagan 
times. During the whole of this period, not only were 
Irish Catholics left without any sort of higher education, 
but education of every kind whatever was penal. Statute 
after statute was passed prohibiting and punishing any kind 
of mental training that Catholics could conscientiously accept. 
It was felony for a Catholic to act as teacher, and it was civil 
death for his pupils. Hence arose the now proverbial “hedge- 
school,” at which the pupils watched by turn, lest they should 
be surprised at their forbidden studies by the Government spy, 
and the fees at which were sometimes paid in sods of turf, 
the pupils in their poverty having nothing else to offer. In 
their paternal care for the religious welfare for the poor Irish, 
the English Government forbade his education in other lands 
where he could be trained in his own faith. Any one going 
abroad for his education became zfso facto an outlaw. Some- 
times indeed the smuggling craft that ran silks and brandy 
from France into the creeks of the southern coast had for their 
passengers priests or laymen who were eager after learning ; 
but the number was necessarily small, and the great mass of the 
people had to choose between illiteracy and disloyalty to their 
faith. With all her passionate love of learning, with all her 
yearning desire after education, Catholic Ireland preferred the 
reproach of barbarism and utter ignorance, rather than imperil 
in the well-endowed Protestant schools and colleges which 
abounded in the country, the precious and inalienable heritage 
of her faith. 

This state of things continued in all its persecuting vigour 
until the year 1783, when the most cruel of these penal laws 
were repealed. From that time those that were not actually 
abolished were allowed to fall into desuetude. But even 
primary education took many years to recover from two 
centuries of persecution ; and higher education had altogether 
disappeared from Catholic Ireland. Intellectual cultivation in 
its higher forms is a plant of slow growth; it is the offspring 
of long tradition; it requires not only a bright and keen 
intelligence on the part of those who are to enjoy its riper fruits, 
not only an eager desire for knowledge, and a persevering 
and self-denying pursuit of it, but external facilities for its 
attainment. It also needs favourable environment, and that not 
for a year or for a decade, but for centuries. Even with the 
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most able teaching and every encouragement, it makes at 
first but a slow advance unless there be hereditary culture 
in those who pursue it. Those who draw contrasts unfavour- 
able to Ireland between the culture of her sons and those of the 
nation that rules her, would do well to remember that it was the 
double dose of the spirit of barbarous intolerance that crushed 
her efforts after learning and rendered the higher culture im- 
possible to her. England, if she is to be worthy of the power 
that she wields, has not only to extend to her equal justice in 
matters of education in the present, but also to obliterate 
the sad memories of the cruel past, by a generosity that shall 
correspond in some degree to the fanatical bigotry which was 
formerly the keynote of her Irish policy. 


It was in the year 1880, just two hundred and _ fifty 
years after the suppression of the College in Back Lane, that 
England took the first step towards a new attitude in the matter 
of the higher training, and offered to Irish Catholics an educa- 
tional institution of which they could avail themselves without 
the violation of the claims of conscience. The Royal University, 
though not a University in the strict and proper sense of 
the term, inasmuch as it only examines and rewards those 
who belong to it, without undertaking as such any of the 
functions of a teaching body, was nevertheless an enormous 
boon to Catholic Education. If we are about to urge the claims 
of Ireland to further aid in the training of her children, it 
is not because we do not appreciate the importance of the 
step that has been already taken in the right direction. Our 
object will be to point out that the good work begun is 
but a first-fruits of what has to be done, if Catholics are 
to be treated with any approach to fair-dealing justice in 
comparison to their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

In order to establish our position, we must briefly survey 
the various endowed Universities and University Colleges 
already in existence. These are four in number: (1) The 
University of Dublin, with which Trinity College is for all 
practical purposes identical: (2) Queen’s College, Belfast: 
(3) Queen’s College, Cork: (4) Queen’s College, Galway. The 
three last were united together under a corporation entitled the 
Queen’s University, which conferred degrees till it was super- 
seded by the Royal University in 1880. 

We will begin with Trinity College. It was founded by 
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Elizabeth in 1591, out of the sequestrated revenues of All 
Hallows Monastery, and had for its avowed object the education 
of the upper classes in Ireland in the Protestant religion, and 
more especially of training the ministers of the new religion 
in Protestant orthodoxy, in order that they might be so 
prepared to occupy the many vacant benefices and fight the 
battle of Anglicanism against the Faith that it was intended 
to replace. “The design of the English Queen (says Father 
Jouvancy, in his Hestory of the Society of Jesus), was that 
the College she established should prove a bulwark of error, 
and at the same time a storehouse of armour and weapons for 
the Protestant clergy.” He tells us that Catholics were invited 
to send their children thither, and were promised that they 
should have all the expenses of their education paid by the 
Government ; an offer which was accepted by some few, who 
were men of lukewarm charity and straitened means. “But 
happily the children, wiser than their parents (we are quoting 
the words of the Catholic historian), having no fancy for 
wolves as their masters, forsook with one consent the school 
of error.” 

James the First, anxious to remedy the deplorable ignorance 
of the Protestant ministers in Ireland, added very largely to the 
revenues of the College out of the confiscated estates of Irish 
recusants, and Trinity has been from that day to this the 
home of cultivated Protestant orthodoxy in Ireland. As at 
the beginning, so throughout its whole existence it has done 
its best to draw young Catholics to study withia its walls. 
Unlike the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, it exacted no 
test from the student on his entrance within its walls; but all 
its prizes, emoluments, and distinctions were withheld from all 
who did not conform to the religion that was dominant there 
and that formed the basis of its intellectual training. The 
Catholics who were educated there lost, with a few remarkable 
exceptions, the brightness and keenness of their faith. To no 
inconsiderable number Trinity was not only injurious, but 


1 «Hance olim Academiam (Dublinensem) a Romanis Pontificibus institutam, 
deinde temporum injuria collapsam Elizabetha nuper instauraverat, eo consilio, 
ut esset in Hibernia propugnaculum erroris et simul armamentarium. Invitaverat 
parentes etiam Catholicos, ut eo liberos mitterent erudiendos gratis et alendos. Ea 
spes orthodoxos aliquot allexerat, quibus frigidior caritas atque res familiaris 
angustior ; sed liberi parentibus sapientiores, magistros exosi lupos, scholam erroris 
unanimi consensu deseruerunt.” (Jouvancy, 7st, Soc. Jesu, quoted in Hogan’s /bernia 
Lenatiana, pp. 32, 33) 
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absolutely fatal. Tempted by the brilliant worldly prospects 
which opened out before them if they shook themselves free 
of the disabilities of Popery, and with their faith already 
weakened by the atmosphere in which they lived, they ended 
in a shameful apostacy, or at least in giving up the practice of 
the religion which Trinity had taught them to despise. 

But it is with the present, and not with the past that we 
are now more immediately concerned. Since the passing of 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill in 1873, the scholarships, fellowships, and 
other prizes offered to those educated at Trinity, have been 
subject to no religious restriction whatever. But as far as 
Catholics were concerned, it was a thankless boon that was 
thus conferred. The step was one taken in the direction of 
godless, as opposed to denominational education, and however 
strong the feeling of Catholics against any system of religion 
outside the Church, their feeling in respect of a system that 
ignores religion altogether, is far stronger. The very doubtful 
benefit conferred upon them, even if it did not carry with it the 
perils that it does, would have been one that the very principles 
of their faith taught them to regard with far less favour than 
the previous exclusiveness of the Protestant College. Trinity 
in fact is still practically closed to the Catholic youth of Ireland. 
It is true that a certain number are to be found there; and 
though we are of opinion that it is only by a miracle, or at all 
events by a very special Providence of Almighty God, that they 
can avoid losing the “keen edge” of their faith, yet we should be 
sorry to throw any unnecessary stone, and besides are sure from 
our own personal knowledge, that some at least there are who 
have, through God’s good Providence, come out of Trinity 
unharmed. But the exception proves the rule, and the parent 
who sends his son to Trinity, does so in the teeth of many a 
warning from the Holy See, as well from local authorities, 
against the dangers to faith and morals that such an education 
carries with it. 

The almost infinitesimal proportion of Catholic students 
at Trinity to the population is, however, the best proof of the 
practical rejection of the College by those who form the great 
bulk of the nation. The Catholics of the country outnumber 
the Protestants in the proportion of at least four to one, and 
would accordingly form, if there in due proportion, eighty per 
cent. of the students at Trinity. Yet the young Catholics 
there are only six per cent. of the whole number. In other 
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words, Catholics are practically shut out from education there 
for conscience sake, and the undenominational, or rather 
the godless system prevailing there since 1873, so far from 
opening its doors to them, has rendered them more opposed 
than ever to the education given within its walls. 

From Trinity we turn to the three Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. These Colleges were established 
in the year 1849, mainly through the instrumentality of Sir 
Robert Peel, though Lord John Russell was Premier of the 
English Government at the time. They were originally united 
into one moral whole under the name of the Queen’s University, 
and were an honest and praiseworthy attempt on the part of 
English statesmen to provide the Catholics of Ireland with a 
form of University education of which they could avail them- 
selves without any violation of conscience. They were pro- 
vided with magnificent buildings, splendid lecture - rooms 
and laboratories, libraries more than sufficient for all their 
needs, and every other material appliance requisite for their 
complete success. They were richly endowed, and the pro- 
fessorships were sufficiently lucrative to attract some of the 
best men from the English Universities and from Trinity 
College. They were also free from the religious restrictions 
that prevailed at Trinity, and that made it almost intolerable 
to any save those who belonged to the Established Religion. 
All their scholarships, prizes, professorships, nay, the very 
Presidency of its Colleges were opened freely to all denomina- 
tions, and it was generally understood that in the parts of the 
country where the great mass of the population, and conse- 
quently by far the larger proportion of those seeking for 
the higher education, were Catholics, the office of President 
should be filled by a Catholic priest or layman. The 
scheme aimed throughout at a tender regard for the Catholic 
conscience, as well as at an impartial generosity. 

It is true that they now are commonly spoken of by the name 
O’Connell gave them of the “godless Colleges,” and are dis- 
countenanced, though not actually forbidden by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to Catholic students as places of education. But this 
was not at all the light in which they were regarded at their first 
institution. Doctor Murray was then Archbishop of Dublin. He 
was a prelate who had frequent and friendly communications with 
the officials of the Castle. The plan of the Queen’s University 
was submitted to him and received his grateful recognition. 
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Nor was he alone in regarding the new scheme as a welcome 
boon to Irish Catholics, and one that removed in great measure 
all cause of complaint in the matter of the higher educa- 
tion. Several members of the Irish hierarchy shared his 
sentiments, though others looked upon the scheme as a well 
meant but none the less dangerous endeavour on the part 
of the English Liberals to introduce a system altogether at 
variance with Catholic principles. 

The new University and its constituent Colleges were from 
the first the occasion of a somewhat bitter controversy among 
the lay, as well as the clerical, friends of Catholic education in 
Ireland. O’Connell denounced them from the very beginning. 
Thomas Davis on the other hand, warmly espoused their cause. 
The matter was referred to the assembled Catholic Bishops, who 
decided in favour of the Bill on condition of certain resolutions 
passed by them and safeguarding the faith and morals of the 
Catholic students, being inserted, at least in substance, as amend- 
ments to the proposed measure. Without these amendments 
they declared it impossible to give their approbation to it. Their 
resolutions were embodied in a petition, which was entrusted 
to O’Connell for presentation to Parliament.1. The Government 


1 The memorial of the Bishops to the English Parliament was as follows : 

‘“*To His Excellency Lord Heytesbury, Lord-Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Ireland. . 

‘*The Memorial of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland 
humbly showeth—That Memorialists are disposed to co-operate, on fair and 
reasonable terms, with Her Majesty’s Government and the Legislature, in establish- 
ing a system for the further extension of academical education in Ireland. 

‘‘That the circumstances of the present population of Ireland afford plain 
evidence that a large majority of the students belonging to the middle classes will 
be Roman Catholics; and Memorialists, as their spiritual pastors, consider it their 
indispensable duty to secure to the utmost of their power the most effectual means 
of protecting the faith and morals of the students in the new Colleges, which are to 
be erected for their better education. 

‘“*That a fair proportion of the professors, and other office-bearers in the 
new Colleges, should be members of the Roman Catholic Church, whose moral 
conduct shall have been properly certified by testimonials of character, signed 
by their respective prelates. And that all the office-bearers in those Colleges 
should be appointed by a board of trustees, of which the Roman Catholic 
prelates of the provinces in which any of those Colleges should be erected, shall 
be members. 

‘*That the Roman Catholic pupils could not attend the lectures on history, logic, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, geology, or anatomy, without exposing their faith or 
morals to imminent danger, unless a Roman Catholic professor will be appointed 
for each of those chairs. 

‘‘That if any president, vice-president, professor or office-bearer in any of the 
new Colleges, shall be convicted before the Board of Trustees, of attempting to 
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made several concessions, but refused those which the Bishops 
regarded as of vital importance. The appointment of Professors 
was to be entirely in the hands of the English Government, 
and all endowment was refused to the Principal of any College 
or Hall that was exclusively Catholic. O’Connell returned to 
Ireland and announced that the Government would not grant 
the concessions asked for. The Bill, however, was passed. 
Archbishop Murray announced his intention of giving it a fair 
trial, and the Bishops of Cork, Belfast, and Galway adopted 
the same course. 

Other prelates were unflinching in their opposition to the 
new system. The 7ad/e¢, under the able and vigorous editorship 
of Lucas, wrote with considerable vehemence in support of the 
latter party. After a long and rather heated controversy, the 
question was referred to Rome, but the final decision did not 
arrive till October, 1847. It was unfavourable to the Colleges, 
though it did not actually forbid them to Catholic students. 
But the question was now practically settled, and a few 
years later the prelates of Ireland legislated in detail on 
the points connected with these Colleges, and on which the 
Roman Congregation had only laid down the general lines to 
be followed. 

In 1852, a great national synod was held at Thurles, and 
among other important matters, the question of attendance at 
the lectures of the Queen’s University, and of the tenure of 
positions of authority in it, came on for discussion. The synod 
did not indeed prohibit young Catholics from studying there, nor 
were the positions of emolument altogether closed to Catholics, 
but the one and the other were so seriously discouraged, as to 
strike a blow that was practically fatal to the employment of the 
Colleges of the Queen’s University by Catholics at large as 
a place of higher education for their children. No priest was 
undermine the faith or injure the morals of any student in those institutions, he shall 
be immediately removed from his office by the same Board. 

** That as it is not contemplated that the students shall be provided with lodging 
in the new Colleges, there shall be a Roman Catholic chaplain to superintend the 
moral and religious instruction of the Roman Catholic students belonging to each of 
those Colleges ; that the appointment of each chaplain, with a suitable salary, shall 
be made on the recommendation of the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese in 
which the College is situate, and that the same prelate shall have full power and 
authority to remove such Roman Catholic chaplain from his situation. 

‘* Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
*©D, MurRAY, Chairman, 


** Marlborough St., Dublin, 
** May 23, 1845.” 
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allowed to hold any position there; no ecclesiastical student 
could study there, and all priests were forbidden to recommend 
it as a place of education to the faithful committed to their 
care. This decision was regarded at the time by many in 
Ireland, both priests and laymen, as a narrow and mistaken 
one; but as years passed on and the Catholic instinct of the 
nation rose superior to the natural feeling of disappointed 
expectation and personal judgment set aside, that warped the 
judgment of many at the first, the almost unanimous voice 
of the faithful confirmed the verdict of their prelates. From 
then till now the presence of Catholic students at the Queen’s 
Colleges has been tolerated, but never sanctioned or approved 
by authority, and though a certain number of students have 
always availed themselves of the substantial advantages that 
they offer, yet the number is scarcely an appreciable one, 
with the single exception of the medical school of Cork. This 
school has won for itself a well-deserved reputation for the 
excellence of its teaching, and as the subject of medicine is 
one of those into which religious teaching very remotely enters, 
we do not suppose that any serious hindrance is placed to 
the presence of Catholic students in its lecture-rooms and 
laboratories. 


The rapid glance that we have cast over the course of the 
higher education available to Catholic Ireland in the past, leads 
us on to the practical question of its present condition. Our 
object is to compare together the educational advantages 
possessed by Catholics with those that are in the possession 
of their Protestant fellow-subjects. We shall reckon up as 
fairly as we can, the revenues of the various Universities 
and University Colleges, which are essentially Protestant in 
their tone and character, or are absolutely secular and un- 
denominational. To the former class belong Trinity College and 
the Queen’s Colleges. These are, as we have shown, practically 
inaccessible to the generality of Catholics. But even here, 
in order that we may avoid all possible suspicion of unfairness 
in our calculations, we shall make a point of under-estimating 
the full value of the Protestant endowments, that the question- 
able benefit enjoyed by a handful of Catholics of sharing in the 
education at Trinity or the Queen’s Colleges may not be alleged 
as vitiating our statistics. 

The Royal University, which has already done so much 
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for education in Ireland, will not enter into our calculations 
at all. We are dealing with teaching bodies, and the office 
of teacher does not form part of the functions assigned to the 
Royal University. Its business is to see that the work of 
instruction is properly done, not itself to do it. It resembles 
the London University in this, that it is a corporate body which 
only takes cognizance of knowledge already acquired, and does 
not directly aid the student in the acquiring of it. It requires 
no residence in this place rather than in that as a qualification 
for its degrees. It has no professors of its own, no Colleges 
forming integral parts of it, no endowment for teaching, except 
inasmuch as it makes it a condition of the Fellowships in 
connection with it that those who hold them shall, if required 
by the senate, give their services in teaching students of the 
University in some educational institution approved by the 
senate wherein matriculated students of the University are 
being taught. It has indeed certain Colleges attached to it. 
Of these there are the three Queen’s Colleges already men- 
tioned, the salaries of whose professors are in some instances 
increased by their election to Fellowships in the Royal 
University. A fourth is the Magee Presbyterian College 
at Londonderry. The fifth College is a Catholic College, 
and the appointment of some of its professors to Fellowships 
is the first step in the direction of the endowment of 
Catholic University Education. We shall return to this 
subject presently, in calculating the respective endowments of 
Protestant and Catholic Colleges in Ireland. But it does not 
affect the essential character of the Royal University as what 
is called an “essentially unsectarian body,” and it merely 
puts a small number of Catholic professors on a par with their 
Protestant colleagues in the Queen’s Colleges. 

Our statement of the revenues of the various endowed 
Colleges of Ireland naturally commences with Trinity. Trinity 
is really only a College under the University of Dublin. But the 
latter body is at present in practice identical with its solitary 
College, or at all events, Trinity enjoys a monopoly of the privi- 
leges of the University to which it is attached. The income of 
the College is derived partly from external and partly from 
internal sources. Its external income consists mainly of rents 
derived from lands granted to it by the Crown. These lands are 
the property of the Monastery of All Hallows, confiscated by 
Elizabeth, and those of various recusants in the reign of James 
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the First. The College has also an estate bestowed upon 
it by the Corporation of Dublin, and another bequeathed 
to it not long since by one of its former Provosts. Its internal 
income is that which is derived from the rental of the rooms 
let to students, the fees paid by them, &c. In the year 1866, 
according to a Parliamentary return the external and internal 
revenues of the College were as follows : 


Net RENTAL OF 


1. EXTERNAL REVENUE: EsraTes GRANTED. 
fe ih 
By Queen Elizabeth and King James I. - 31,369 19 8 
Net rental from other sources - - - 5,268 7 0 
Dividends from Government Stock - - 885 13 10 
Total - : - - - - 37,524 0 6 

2. FNTERNAL REVENUE: 

4 Ss &@. 
Fees paid by Students” - - - - 11,832 18 9 
Fees on Degrees” - . - - - £735 7 © 
Registration of University Electors& Fines 552 7 4 
Net Rental of College Chambers - - 1,026 10 9 
Total - - . - - - 16,143 3 10 


We are going to confine ourselves to the external revenues 
of the College; but at the same time we must remind our 
readers that these do not at all exhaust its educational 
endowments. The house set aside for the Head, and justly 
termed his “palace;” the magnificent buildings where the 
Fellows live rent free; the spacious lecture-rooms and labora- 
tories; the rooms occupied by students, which bring in a net 
income of over £1,000; and the wide acres of gardens and of 
park, in the very heart of the city, and compelling the unhappy 
traveller to make a long and tedious detour, as he seeks to pass 
from the north to the south of Dublin,—all these represent a 
noble sum of money, which ought to be reckoned in as part of the 
royal gifts still enjoyed by Trinity at the hand of the bounteous 
monarchs who set up this bulwark of Protestant orthodoxy. 

But we will pass these over, because it is our intention 
throughout to underestimate rather than to exaggerate the 
educational endowments of Irish Protestants. At the same 
time it is but right that the reader should not forget that the 
nominal income of such an institution as Trinity is something 
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very different from the full value of the unearned benefits that 
accrue to those who have the good fortune to find a place 
within its sacred precincts. 

In 1875 a Parliamentary return similar to the preceding, places 
the external income of the College at £43,000, and we do not 
believe that we should be wrong in reckoning it at a still higher 
figure at the present day. But on the principle that we have 
adopted we will put it at the round numbers of £40,000, and 
will take no account of the yearly value represented by its 
buildings, or of the actual payment received from the occupants 
of its rooms, or of the divers allowances, and stipends for offices 
almost or entirely nominal, or other pickings such as are prone to 
find their way into the pockets of all resident Fellows of such 
a College as Trinity. 

The educational work done by it in return for its endowment 
is the education each year of some nine hundred Protestants, and 
some seventy Catholics. Of these, about half are non-resident. 
Most of them live in Dublin and merely attend Lectures at 
Trinity. There is another class whom it does not educate, but 
simply examines, in the same manner as the Royal University, 
or the University of London. But we understand that the 
number of these is inconsiderable, and that some eight hundred 
or nine hundred students, nearly all of them Protestant Epis- 
copalians, receive their training, be it more or less, in return 
for the princely revenues with which Trinity is endowed and 
its splendid demesne in the midst of the Catholic city of 
Dublin. 

From Trinity, which at least can boast a long prescription 
and traditions dating from three hundred years ago, we turn to 
the Queen’s Colleges. They have existed only forty years, and 
cannot urge the intention of the founder as Trinity can. For 
the avowed object of the foundation of Trinity College was 
the subversion of the Catholic faith. It is true that Trinity 
can scarcely be said to claim Elizabeth as really its founder, 
since the funds employed for this object were simply the spoils 
of religious houses and of plundered Papists; and therefore 
her benevolent intentions need not count for much. But 
the Queen’s Colleges, so far from being established in opposition 
to the Catholic faith, were designed for the relief of Catholic 
consciences, and as means of providing them with a University 
education that they could conscientiously accept. Failing of 
this object, we may reasonably conclude that their founders 
VOL, LXVIII. Cc 
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would wish to see some rearrangement of their funds; and 
indeed the present English Government in proposing to make 
some change in them, is but carrying out the presumable 
intentions of those who held office in past years. 

What then are the revenues of the three Queen’s Colleges ? 
Here we have the latest information in the Annual Report that 
the President of each of these Colleges has to send in year by 
year to the English Government. We will take the balance- 
sheets, contained in the Reports for the current year, as the 
basis of our calculation. 

The official balance-sheet of these three Colleges shows a 
grant to each of them from Government of about £8,500, or 
in round numbers, of £25,000 to the combined three. Here, 
as in the case of Trinity, we purposely omit to calculate, as 
part of their yearly endowment, the substantial value of the 
lordly buildings with which the generosity of the Government 
has provided them. We simply reckon in the grant from the 
Consolidated Fund, and the further grant of £1,600 allotted to 
each in aid of maintenance. 

With regard to these Colleges we have two questions to 
consider : (1) Who are those who benefit educationally by these 
endowments? (2) How far is the work done by them at all 
proportionate to the income they receive ? 

From the Reports before us, we learn the religious denomi- 
nations of those who are studying at them. Of these at Belfast 
there are 411 Protestants and 11 Catholics, 422 in all. At 
Galway, there are 71 Protestants and 36 Catholics, 107 in all. 
At Cork, there are 90 Protestants and 139 Catholics, or 229 in 
all. But here we must remark that of these 229 students, 
162 are students in Medicine and only 41 students in Arts. 
Out of the 139 Catholic students, no less than I10 are students 
in Medicine and only 21 are students in the Faculty of Arts. 
Cork is in fact, as far as Catholics are concerned, almost 
entirely a medical school. At Galway also we find the Catholic 
students chiefly students in Medicine; out of the total of 38, 
only 13 being students in Arts. Of Belfast we have no infor- 
mation as to the respective numbers of Catholics in the two 
faculties, but the total of Catholics there is so small that the 
proportion is of no importance. If we suppose it to be the 
same as at the other two Colleges, we shall have, out of the 
total of 188 Catholics studying at them all, 152 who are medical 
students, and only 36 whose training is anything more than 
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technical instruction which Catholics can receive in common 
with Protestants without any serious danger to faith or morals. 
In the only faculty which imparts education in the wider and 
truer sense in which it is distinguished from professional 
training, these three Colleges are practically non-existent, as 
far as Catholics are concerned. Common consent has stamped 
them as Protestant places of education, except as regards the 
medical schools of Cork. In all else they confer their benefits 
on the minority, consisting of one-fifth of the nation, and 
do little or nothing for those who form the remaining four- 
fifths. 

Turning to the work they do in return for their munificent 
endowments, we must draw a very wide distinction, or rather 
a complete contrast between Belfast and the other two. Belfast 
College, situate in the midst of a population almost entirely 
Presbyterian, is for all practical purposes a denominational 
College. It is the chief educational institution in the whole 
of that flourishing and intelligent province. Provided with the 
best material in the sturdy youth of the north of Ireland, it turns 
to good advantage the mental vigour and moral force of the 
boys and young men it undertakes to train. The universal 
testimony of those who differ most widely from the religious 
tenets of Presbyterianism, is that Belfast College not only 
employs its revenues in a way that gives it a solid claim to 
their continued enjoyment, but might with justice to its own 
claims, and with real benefit to the educational interests of 
Ireland, ask for some further grant from the English Govern- 
ment beyond that which it at present receives. We believe that 
almost every Catholic, who speaks either from acquaintance with 
the working of the College, or from a study of the brilliant and 
uniform successes it has achieved at the Royal University, 
would desire to see included in any scheme for the endowment 
of University Education in Ireland a provision for supplementing 
the endowment of Belfast College. It well deserves this, not 
only on account of the large number of its students, but also 
on account of its educational successes. It is not our task to 
reckon up the number of scholarships, prizes, and honours 
gained by it at the Royal University. It is enough to say 
that it easily is well in advance, in this respect, of any other 
College throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

The other two Queen’s Colleges are in a very different 
position. We do not intend to impute any sort of blame to 
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those who have the management of them. On the contrary, 
we belicve that they have done all that could be done under the 
circumstances, to fulfil the design of those who founded them. 
It is not their fault that they are planted in the midst of a 
population who are unwilling and unable to avail themselves of 
the advantages they offer. It is not their fault if no satisfactory 
candidates offer themselves for the scholarships and prizes they 
have to offer, or if they do not achieve a very distinguished 
success. We do not expect them to make bricks without straw. 
We imagine that no one feels more acutely or so acutely the false 
position in which the Colleges of Galway and Cork are placed 
than the authorities of the Colleges themselves. It is always 
chilling and painful work for an able and energetic professor to 
have a class of three or four pupils of indifferent mental calibre, 
who perhaps are third-rate men from the active north, advised 
by their teachers to migrate to the west or south, in order to 
gain one of the scholarships which otherwise would go begging 
in Cork or Galway. Such a state of things ought to be puta 
stop to, in the interests of the learned men who at present waste 
their teaching powers on a class altogether unworthy of them, 
as well as in the interests of justice and sound learning, and of 
the intellectual advancement of the country at large. 

What is the present state of Cork and Galway? We will 
take Cork first of all. It has 172 medical students, 41 students in 
the Faculty of Arts, 8 in Law, and 16 in Engineering. 229 in all.' 
By far the larger portion of the endowments is assigned to the 
Faculty of Arts, and as it is this faculty which alone looks to 
intellectual cultivation, as distinguished from technical training, 
the small number of its art students compels us to regard the 
College as not having in any way fulfilled the primary object 
with which it was planted in the second city of Catholic Ireland. 
When moreover we turn to the results that it has to show, we 
must confess that they are sadly meagre. The number of 
exhibitions won by the College at Cork at the Royal University 
in a period extending over the last five years is 21. The number 
of honours gained by its students is 65. 

The condition of Galway is still less satisfactory. It has at 
present 42 students in Medicine and 55 in Arts, 6 in Law, and 
5 in Engineering. 107 in all. When tested by the results of 
examination it shows far worse results even than Cork. It 


1 The apparent discrepancy in the figures arises from the fact that several are 
students in more than one faculty. 
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obtains in the same period of five years only 11 exhibitions, and 
only 52 can claim honours. 

In order to appreciate the bearing of these statistics, we 
must compare the successes of these two Colleges, with their 
rich endowments, amounting together to £20,000 a year, with 
the exhibitions and honours gained by the two unendowed 
Colleges of Blackrock and University College, Dublin, in the 
same period. The two Catholic Colleges have gained re- 
spectively 37 and 44 exhibitions, as compared with the 11 and 
21 of the two Queen’s Colleges, and contribute to the honour 
lists 118 and 168 names, as compared with the 52 and 65 of 
Cork and Galway. Thus the Catholic Colleges have together 
81 exhibitions and 286 honours, as opposed to the 32 exhibitions 
and 117 honours of the two Queen’s Colleges, or more than 
double under either head.! 


Hitherto we have been making an estimate of the endow- 
ments provided for the higher education of those who form 
collectively one-fifth part of the whole population of the 
country. We now come to the endowments of which the 
remaining four-fifths have the opportunity of availing them- 
selves. We have to see what ought to be done and what 
zs done for the bulk of the population, in the land that justly 
bears the name of Catholic Ireland. In order to have due pro- 
portion, the educational endowments of a Catholic University, or 
of the various Catholic University Colleges, should be four times 
the endowments of the Protestant and undenominational Uni- 
versities and Colleges. We must therefore take the yearly 
income accruing to Trinity College from her wide domains, and 
the sum of the yearly grants enjoyed by the Queen’s Colleges, 
and must multiply this total by four, in order to see what the 
Catholic population ought proportionately to receive. Even 
this, however, would still leave the Catholics at a disadvantage, 
unless they were also provided with commodious buildings, four 
times in extent the combined buildings of lordly Trinity, and 
with other buildings, cither in the same spot, or in other parts of 
the country, which should represent a value four times that of 
the combined value of the handsome and well-appointed build- 
ings of the three Queen’s Colleges and of all the convenient 
appliances that a generous Legislature has furnished to them. 


1 We quote these statistics from the Archbishop of Dublin’s address, delivered on 
November 8, 1889, at the Catholic University Medical Scbool. 
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Nor is this all. Side by side with the princely estate of Royal 
Trinity there ought to spread out likewise in the heart of the 
city of Dublin, or at all events in some position or positions 
where it would be equally convenient, an estate or series of 
estates, of equal monetary value. Then, and not till then, 
should we have strict equality. 

But even thus there would still be many claims that 
Catholics might further urge in support of a larger and more 
generous aid than is granted to their Protestant fellow-country- 
men. The object of educational endowments is to bring the 
highest intellectual training within the reach of those who other- 
wise cannot afford the expense, both direct and indirect, that it 
involves. A rich community, side by side with a poor one in 
the same country, has very inferior claims to endowment as 
compared with its poorer neighbours, always supposing that three 
conditions are fulfilled. These are, first, that the poorer portion 
of the community should be capable of availing themselves of 
the education offered ; and, secondly, that the funds to be admin- 
istered should be either public funds, or funds to which the poorer 
portion of the community has for one or another reason an equal 
claim with the richer; and, thirdly, that the funds enjoyed by 
the smaller portion of the community be either such as they 
cannot or do not employ to the general advantage of the whole 
community. It is quite unnecessary to point out how these 
three conditions exist unquestionably in the case of the funds to 
be spent in Ireland on University Education. The only one 
that could be disputed touches the claim of Catholics to the 
endowments of Trinity, which are sometimes represented as 
private property, and therefore sacred. But all except a few 
would allow that the grants made to Trinity in Reformation 
times were simply the proceeds of a spoliation utterly unjust, to 
say nothing of sacrilegious. In the case of property so acquired 
jurists tell us that no prescription holds. We cannot expect 
Protestants to recognize this; but at least some grant from 
the funds of Trinity for Catholic purposes would be but a 
tardy recognition of the wrong done to the monks of All 
Hallows when they were despoiled of their lands and pos- 
sessions, simply because they refused to be traitors to their 
Faith at a tyrant’s nod. 

We have no desire to press these points too closely. In 
practice we shall have to be content with something very 
different from the conclusion to which our argument would 
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strictly and logically lead. But each of the considerations we 
have urged strengthens the paramount and irresistible claim of 
Catholics to a fair and equable share in the education endow- 
ments of the country, and brings into still clearer relief the 
existing inequalities and their gross injustice. 

We now turn from this enumeration of the liberal endow- 
ments of Protestant University Education in Ireland to the other 
side of the picture. It will not detain us long. The muster-roll 
of the aids granted to Catholic Universities and Colleges con- 
sists of one solitary item, which we owe to the Senate of the 
Royal University, and which is not a direct grant at all to any 
Catholic University or College, but is simply an indirect and 
sidelong boon. It consists in the obligation attaching to certain 
members of the Royal University to devote some portion of their 
time to giving lectures in the Catholic University College of 
Dublin. This duty is by no means the only duty attaching to 
their office ; we can scarcely call it their primary duty. They 
are Examiners as well as teachers, and the name given to those 
of them who have been recently appointed, and which was sub- 
stituted for the former name of “ Fellows,” may be regarded as 
indicating the relative importance of their combined functions. 
They are called “Teaching Examiners.” Their duty of examining 
is fixed and altogether independent of themselves, both in its 
duration, the amount of time to be devoted to it, and the seasons 
of the year when it occupies their attention. Their teaching 
duties are quite indefinite, and dependent in great measure on 
the will of the bearer of the office. The amount of lectures to 
be given is not fixed; they have to cease as soon as any 
examination begins. We are sure that the authorities of 
University College would bear grateful testimony to the services 
rendered by many of these gentlemen, but it is impossible to 
forget that every claim on them must depend in great measure 
on their individual devotedness, and that as Teaching Examiners 
they are bound to put, in the first place, their duty as Examiners, 
and only, in the second and subordinate place, their duty as 
teachers in the Cullege to which they are attached. Outside 
this indirect and quasi-endowment, Catholic University Educa- 
tion receives absolutely nothing. However efficient the teaching, 
however distinguished the success attained by any College, no 
hand is stretched out to help its struggles to impart the 
a vantages of the higher education and intellectual training to 
young Catholic Irishmen. 
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This contrast between what ought to be and what is deserves 
the close attention of all those who are interested in the now 
imminent question of what zs to be. 


What ought to be is this. Catholics ought to have at their 
disposal, if perfect equality is to be established, endowments 
for University Education corresponding to the amount of the 
Catholic as compared with the Protestant population of Ireland. 

But the Catholics of Ireland are to the Protestants of Ireland 
in the proportion of four to one. 

Therefore the endowments of Catholic education in Ireland 
ought to be, as compared with the endowments of Protestant 
education, if perfect equality is to be maintained, at least as four 
to one. 


What ts may be stated as follows : 

The endowments of Protestant education in Ireland consist 
of the endowments of Trinity and the endowments of the three 
Queen’s Colleges. But the endowments of Trinity amount to 
£40,000 and more, and the endowments of the three Queen’s 
Colleges amount to over £25,000. Therefore the total endow- 
ments of Protestant and godless education in Ireland amount 
to over £65,000. On the other hand, the endowments of 
Catholic education are absolutely nothing, unless indeed we 
reckon as an endowment the obligation of some dozen Fellows 
or Teaching Examiners of the Royal University, to add to their 
duties as examiners the duty of lecturing in the Catholic 
University of Dublin. 


Hence, while the endowments of one-fifth of the population 
amount to over £65,000, the endowment of the remaining 
four-fifths, which ought to amount at the same rate to over 
4250,000, amounts at most to the paltry sum which is repre- 
sented by the payment of thirteen Fellows of the Royal Univer- 
sity to lecture in the Catholic University College of Dublin. 

Such is the strange contrast between what ought to be and 
what is. In our next article we will consider what we may 
reasonably hope zs fo de in the course of the coming session, 
and what form of endowment would be most beneficial to 
Catholic University Education in Ireland. 

R. 


F.C, 

















The Game of Speculation. 


——~>—_ 


HALF an hour’s walk by our neighbouring river will be sure to 
afford us a chance of seeing a water-ousel, a sight which, in 
spite of its local familiarity, would seem to be, for naturalists, 
somewhat of a privilege. Mr. Yarrell, who did so much for 
British ornithology, is fain to acknowledge that he must depend 
for his account of the habits of the bird on the testimony of 
others, having never had the opportunity of watching it himself ; 
while, still more strangely, such a companion of Nature as Mr. 
Ruskin regretfully declares:! “I am sixty-two, and have passed 
as much time out of these years by torrent-sides as most people. 
But I have never seen a water-ousel alive.” 

To the angler who has wandered among north-country 
streams, the idea that the ousel can anywhere be rare will come 
with a shock of surprise, for he must have found it at every turn 
haunting his steps as though it were the familiar genius of his 
craft. Indeed, it would rather seem as if those who have 
once been properly introduced cannot shake off its company. 
I know, for my own part, that up among the Carpathians, on 
the Bialy Dunajecs, one of the head waters of the Vistula, though 
the region was almost birdless, and though what birds there were 
were mostly unfamiliar, while by the waterside grey-headed 
wagtails and green sandpipers replaced our English friends, the 
water-ousel stuck by me, as though his presence by a trout- 
stream was a matter of course. 

But, however that may be, he is to be found any day we 
choose to look for him here upon the Hodder. Every reach of 
the river contains a pair, and as they never leave the river-bed 
we have but to walk along the bank and watch. Presently, 
with something of the equable velocity of a bumble-bee, not 
very high above the stream, and faithfully tracking its windings, 
a bird scuds past, a bird wearing a very white waistcoat, and, 


1 Love's Meinie, p. 99. 
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seemingly,! a very black coat. Perhaps, instead of this, we first 
catch sight of him perched on a stone, in mid-stream by pre- 
ference, dropping a series of incessant curtseys to the universe 
at large; or, again, our first notification of his neighbourhood 
may be a tinkling silvery trill, heard through the rush of waters, 
something like the song of the wren, and like that strain, and 
the redbreast’s, gracing autumn as well as spring. 

The bird thus recognizable is the water-ousel, otherwise the 
dipper, and, if we pay a little attention to his movements, we 
shall have no difficulty in understanding how he comes by this 
other name. Though, as we have seen, he flies well, he 
obviously does not feed on the wing, and when in search of 
food he imitates in his manceuvres none of the birds we are 
accustomed to see. He does not hop like the robin, and 
though he will run the length of the stone on which he is, he 
does not like the wagtail patter up and down the shore-line in 
quest of prey. Not the surface or edges of the stream, but the 
bottom, is his hunting-ground, and to it at no long intervals 
down he goes. Ever and anon, we can hardly mark how, he is 
gone from the stone where we saw him, disappearing in the 
water like a bubble that bursts or a may-fly sucked down by a 
trout. Presently he is out again, on the same stone or another, 
but the chances are that we discover him there, without being 
able to notice how he arrives, as though he had been shot into 
vision as he melted ouf of it. Sometimes from the wing he will 
plump into a tumbling stream, going down in it as if made of 
lead, and after a time he is on the surface as buoyant as a cork, 
and then sinks again without the apparent effort of a diving- 
bird, simply ducking his head and vanishing. At other times 
he works in shallow water with only his back above the surface, 
finding, as it seems, no difficulty in keeping himself submerged, 
raising his head and lowering it again to forage at the bottom, 
as he moves. How he performs these feats no one appears to 
know with certainty. The first bird-book I read as a child 
declared that the dipper takes down with him a supply of air, 
under his wings, on which to subsist while beneath the surface ; 
but this ingenious notion mistakes the nature of the problem. 
The difficulty is to explain how a bird so light contrives to reach 


1 Seen even from a short distance the ousel appears to be entirely black and 
white, and hence his local names of ‘‘ water piet” and ‘‘water crow.” In reality 
the head and nape are chestnut, and the plumage elsewhere is of a much less 
decided black than we should be inclined to think. 
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the bottom and to stay there, even though he does not buoy 
himself up like a balloon. There are authorities who declare 
that, by some mysterious law, the ousel is able to walk about at 
his ease on the bottom, as other birds on land, which idea is 
somewhat countenanced by his conduct in shallows, as above 
described. 

Others deny him this power of walking under water, 
and declare that he progresses there by flying, as we may see 
guillemots in aquarium tanks, using no organ but his wings; 
while, according to a third account, he struggles with all his 
might, his head and body protruded, clutching at stones with 
his feet, and working his wings “ with considerable exertion and 
apparent difficulty, quite unlike the comparatively facile move- 
ments of a coot or cormorant, or any bird of similar specific 
gravity.” An account of the matter compounded of these two 
is suggested by the case of the young ousels, to be quoted 
presently. 

But however the feat be performed, one thing is certain —the 
bird is not carried away with the stream, for he will work back- 
wards and forwards, with perfect unconcern, across a tumbling 
rapid. He goes down, of course, in quest of food, but as to the 
precise nature of that food the testimonies, again, are not in full 
accord. Mollusks and the larve of insects he certainly devours, 
but what about fish? Macgillivray bears witness that, having 
dissected many dippers, he never found a trace of either fish or 
spawn, and to the same effect speaks the author of Autumus on 
the Spey. On the other hand, I am assured by an observer of 
first-rate accuracy that, though the birds will not themselves 
eat fish, he has seen minnows brought by the parents to their 
young, when being rejected by them they dropped upon a 
heap which lay beneath the nest in various stages of decay. 
Finally, yet another naturalist tells me that he has watched 
a dipper catching and killing minnows in a brook, and this in 
autumn when there were no nestlings to whom they might be 
offered. 


1 To the above historic doubts may be added another. In nearly all the illus- 
trations accompanying ornithological works, the dipper is represented as tilting up 
his tail, after the manner of a wren. In Yarrell’s British Birds he is made to hold 
it almost at right angles to his body, like a turkey-cock. In Johns’ British Birds in 
their Haunts, Selby’s British Birds, and the Duke of Argyll’s Unity of Nature, 
the figure presented is of what the author of Sy/van Folk happily describes as a 
**crescented form.” Such a posture, I am convinced, is by no means normal with 
the bird: he assumes it for a moment immediately on emerging from the water; but 
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The nest is in keeping with the bird's habits, being built 
hard by the water-side, on the face of a rock, on the pier of a 
bridge, under an arch, or even sometimes, it is said, on a dry 
spot behind a waterfall, so that the parent bird has to go in and 
out, and the young catch their first glimpse of the world at large, 
through a curtain of rushing water. The nest is domed, like 
that of the wren, and is most artistically assimilated to its sur- 
roundings, being likewise carefully felted to make it waterproof. 
The young, as befits their situations long before they have left 
the nest understand that the water is their safest refuge, and 
how best to make use of it. A young naturalist friend of mine 
furnishes the following interesting description: “I lately took 
some young water-ousels, barely fledged, out of their nest, and 
placed them in the stream over which it was built. Though 
they had never been in the water before, they dived imme- 
diately, and, swimming a considerable distance beneath the 
surface, took refuge close to the opposite bank, crouching 
behind the stones and overhanging grass, with their heads out 
of the water. They afterwards swam with great facility, both 
with and against the current, which was very strong. In swim- 
ming they made use of the full extent of their wings as well as 
their legs, and always descended and rose to the surface in an 
oblique direction. I then placed them carefully back in their 
nest, and after leaving a handkerchief at the entrance for a short 
time, that they mighf settle down till the parent birds should 
return, I left them apparently none the worse for their early 
bath.” } 

The water-ousel is thus stamped in the family of birds with 
an individuality not only notable but unique, uniting in his 
single self the most extraordinary contradictions —“ a water-bird 


9 


that sings, a song-bird that swims and dives.”” For though in 


as a general rule he sits with tail horizontal or even slightly drooping—certainly he 
does not sing in the other position, as Johns makes him. A general impression of 
the jerkiness of his movements seems to have caused this mistake. It is a curious fact 
that birds do not appear to recognize their enemy Man when he approaches them by 
swimming. I have known a wagtail attempt to settle on my head, and afterwards, 
perched ona rock in a deep pool, it allowed me to put my face within a foot of 
its position. Watching a dipper in similar fashion, at a distance of three or four 
yards, I particularly noted that its tail was carried perfectly horizontal. 

1 Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. i. p. 24. I am informed that the experiment has 
lately been tried of putting a starling’s egg in a water-ousel’s nest. It was duly 
hatched, but on the third day after, the parent birds, terrified by the uncouth cries of 
the strange nestling, deserted the whole brood. 

2 Johns’ British Birds in their Haunts, p. 72. 
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his habits more truly aquatic than a duck—though he lives 
above the waters, except when getting his living below them, 
though waters to please his taste must be turbulent and brawling, 
so that, turning his back on placid low-country streams, he elects 
to dwell on rivers that foam over rocks, and burns that leap from 
the sides of hills—yet, but for the fact that he is what he is, he 
has no right, that naturalists can discover, to be called a water- 
bird at all: none of the classifications which they can make will 
bring him into relationship with any birds but those that most 
distinctively belong to the land: no single feature of his structure 
would give a closet-naturalist any hint of the kind of life he 
leads : “‘ The acutest observer,” says Mr. Darwin,! “ by examining 
the dead body would never have suspected its sub-aquatic 
habits.” 

The dipper, in fact, according to most naturalists, is a species 
of thrush, or a link between that family and the flycatchers.? 
He has the feet of a thrush, with no trace of a web, the bill of a 
thrush, and the plumage of athrush. Yet his foot never perches 
on a tree, and a minute’s immersion would reduce a thrush’s 
feathers to a condition of bedraggled uselessness.* 

Here, therefore, we have a problem presented to us of which 
account must be taken by any theory which deals with the 


1 Origin of Species, p. 185 (5th edition). 

2 The newest classification, however, that adopted by the British Ornithologist’s 
Union, has in this, as in other cases, upset pre-existing arrangements. According to 
the new system, the dipper stands amongst British birds between the hedge-sparrow 
and the titmice. This change, as is obvious, does nothing to explain the problems 
suggested by his economy, but rather adds several perplexing elements thereto. In 
support of his account of the development of the dipper from the same stock as the 
thrush, Mr. Wallace quotes the fact that the American water-thrushes (Seirus) wade 
in water, and often plunge head and neck beneath the surface, though their plumage 
is still pervious to water. But if the new classification be the right one, we have to 
suppose that dippers and thrushes parted company before either had acquired the 
characteristics now observable. In fact, whichever way we decide to class them, a 
puzzle confronts us. If the dipper be next-of-kin to the tits, how came he, leading 
so utterly different a life, to evolve characters which have made naturalists rank him 
as a thrush? and if he be a thrush, whence come his tit-like characters ? 

3 T have had the opportunity of observing a thrush in the water. <A young bird, 
essaying a flight across the tidal-pool at the mouth of the Awe, lost heart in the 
middle, and tried to turn back, but bungled the business and fell into the river, 
luckily for itself not having reached the main stream. Such was its natural 
buoyancy that its wings at first floated clear of the water, and with them it raised 
itself in a series of jerks towards the shore. At each stroke, however, its plumage 
becoming soaked, it sank lower and lower, till its wings, extended to the full, lay 
along the surface, and it made scarcely any way. So waterlogged was it that it 
seemed impossible that it should accomplish the last yard between itself and the 
shore, which at last with infinite difficulty it reached. 
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origin of species. If the water-ousel be really a development 
from the same stock whence spring the thrush, the blackbird, 
and the fieldfare, what has been the agency which has availed to 
make him as unlike them all as one bird can be to another? 
For, after all, it is not the frame of bones, muscles, and nerves 
that constitutes a creature’s essential character, but the mysterious 
force which energizes through them. The dipper’s thrush-like 
features no more make him a thrush than likeness of face and 
gait showed Major Pendennis to be of the same stuff as the 
Duke of Wellington. The problem is so notable that such a 
theory as the Darwinian must needs take account of it, and in 
studying that account we have an opportunity of studying in 
the best possible form—that is to say, in a concrete instance— 
the sort of explanation in which that theory deals. 

Mr. Wallace, in his recent work,’ thus handles the question : 
“‘ Here then is a bird which, in its whole structure, shows a close 
affinity to the smaller typical perching birds, but which has 
departed from all its allies in its habits and mode of life, and 
has secured for itself a place in nature where it has few com- 
petitors and few enemies. We may well suppose that, at some 
remote period, a bird which was perhaps the common and more 
generalized ancestor of most of our thrushes, warblers, and 
wrens, had spread widely over the great northern continent, and 
had given rise to numerous varieties adapted to special con- 
ditions of life. Amfong these some took to feeding on the 
borders of clear streams, picking out such larve and molluscs 
as they could reach in shallow water. When food became 
scarce they would attempt to pick them out of deeper and 
deeper water, and while doing this in cold weather many would 
become frozen and starved. But any which possessed denser 
and more hairy plumage than usual, which was able to keep out 
the water, would survive; and thus a race would be formed 
which would depend more and more on this kind of food. 
Then, following up the frozen streams into the mountains, they 
would be able to live there during the winter; and as such 
places afforded them much protection from enemies and ample 
shelter for their nests and young, farther adaptations would 
occur, till the wonderful power of diving and flying under water 
was acquired by a true land-bird.” 

It may be well to remind ourselves that in the history thus 
sketched one fragment only is matter of fact—namely, that there 


1 Darwinism, p. 116, 
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are water-ousels. The rest is pure speculation based, not upon 
that fact, but upon an assumption as to how the fact came to be. 
“Well,” as Uncle Remus has it, “it might have been so; but 
then, you see, it mightn’t.” The construction of histories, such 
as we have heard, proves only this—that by taking a great deal 
for granted we can imagine things to have proceeded in a certain 
way. But unless we have good reason to believe that we 
thoroughly understand the laws and constitutions of organic 
life, we can have no assurance that the process so imagined is 
even possible, and still less, if less can be, that it has actually 
occurred. It seems very needful to remind ourselves of this, 
for apparently it is often assumed that, because we can thus in 
fancy bridge over a difficulty, the difficulty vanishes. But it is 
hard to see what scientific purpose such imaginative stories 
serve. If we wish to know how an ousel dives, the only thing 
to do is to go and look; it would be worse than useless to con- 
sult instead our inner consciousness, as Aelian or Pliny would 
have done, and then tell the world, as a contribution to its 
knowledge, how we think it likely that the operation is per- 
formed. And yet we know that dive he does, and that 
there must be some explanation of the operation. In regard 
of his history, on the other hand, we sxzow nothing, except 
that he exists; we do not know that there is any expla- 
nation of his development from a land-bird, because as yet 
we have not proved that he has so developed ; and even if we 
knew this, we could scarcely pretend, with any show of reason, 
to describe the complex process of his genealogical descent, 
when we know that we could not by a like method arrive at 
the truth concerning the mode of his descent into the water. 
It is, in fact, only where our ignorance is complete that we 
venture to amuse ourselves with such conjectures; the greater 
our knowledge the more we perceive their futility. There was a 
time when men fancied that a swarm of bees could be produced 
by a putrefying heifer, when it was conceivable to them that 
Dardulus could fly by means of wings fastened with wax to his 
shoulders, and when they devoted their lives to the quest of the 
philosopher’s stone which should by its touch turn everything to 
gold. If we find it utterly impossible now-a-days to believe 
these fables, it is simply because we know something more of 
the real nature of the problems involved. And with all our 
advance of knowledge the results we have to show are negative 
rather than positive. We have discovered that much. is im- 
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possible which had been supposed possible, but we still under- 
stand the causes of things so little that we cannot forecast their 
effects until we have seen them in operation. We have not, I 
suppose, got so far as to prove theoretically that birds can fly, 
though we see them do it every day; we pride ourselves, and 
justly, on Newton’s great discovery, but what gravitation may 
be we have no conception, nor of its action, except in those 
circumstances wherein we see it work. The same is true of 
electricity. Still more does it hold of the mysterious force we 
call life. We see it in action, and we witness its propagation ; 
but of its origin, of its nature, of the infinitude of checks and 
counterchecks which rule its development, we know nothing. 
We have never seen developmen‘ going on except under the 
guidance of man’s selection, and, while we have no positive proof 
that Natural Selection could do even so much as man’s, we 
know. that man’s can do none of those things which Natural 
Selection is assumed to have done. We can develope in our 
domestic animals or plants certain of the qualities which we find 
in them, but we can never produce a new quality, still less a new 
species ; and the moment we withdraw our hand the race reverts 
to the original type. How, then, can we say that we know 
enough about the conditions necessary for the production of 
fundamental and permanent changes, to make the remotest 
guess at the manner in which they have been wrought ? Has any 
philosopher ever attempted to explain how it is that the Duke 
of York’s Island encourages whiteness in its birds and insects, 
and the Philippines metallic colours ?! that the eas butter- 
flies have tails towards the Tropics, but never on the Equator ? 
that twenty kinds of American trees differ from their nearest 
European allies in having their leaves less toothed? that dogs 
bred in India differ notably from their English parents? that at 
Mambas cats exchange their fur for stiff hairs? that the cater- 
pillars of Texan moths? brought to England and fed on English 
walnut-leaves developed into moths of apparently a different 
species? that the Australian fishbone tree should at different 
stages of its growth exhibit such diverse characteristics as to 
have been classed in different genera? Again, how shall we 
explain the fact that the feet of birds, as in pigeons and 
bantams, often produce feathers exactly on the analogy of 


1 Most of these examples are given by Mr. Mivart in his letters to the Zad/et, 
May, 1888. 
2 Saturnia. 
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wings? Noone supposes that they are descended from ancestors 
with four wings and no legs. How, again, have creatures 
radically different possessed themselves of some one common 
feature? Thus an eel and a skate are electrical: a skate and an 
ant-eater have teeth of a structure quite different from anything 
found in any creatures intermediate between them ; of venomous 
fangs there are two distinct classes amongst serpents, and a third 
kind is found in a lizard ;! the pike, the angler-fish, and some 
brought from the bottom of the Atlantic by the Challenger, have 
hinge-teeth, the only feature they have in common; orchids 
and asclepias, plants as dissimilar as possible, have the same 
machinery for their pollen-grains, described by Mr. Darwin? as 
“(a very curious contrivance.” These instances will serve to 
indicate how supremely little we know of the laws governing 
life developments ; but if we descend towards the root of the 
matter, to those phenomena which concern the beginnings of 
life, we find our ignorance still more abysmal. No one has ever 
been able to guess how it is that from one germ proceeds a frog, 
and from another, precisely similar, a salmon or an eagle; or 
from one egg a cock and from another a hen. How is it that 
amphibians, as a class, which we are told came before reptiles, 
differ from these, in some respects, as to the first stages of 
growth, and agree in the same respects with mammals; and 
that a few amphibians differ from their own folk and agree 
with reptiles? How is it, again, that while frogs and newts are 
generally born as tadpoles, passing to full maturity only in the 
perfect state, one frog? is never a tadpole even in the egg, and 
some newts* breed as tadpoles? All this, and much besides, 
baffles conjecture, and in face of it how can we pretend to talk 
of the shapes life would have assumed in circumstances of our 
imagining? When there is so much before our eyes that we 
are utterly incompetent to explain, how can we gravely set our- 
selves to chalk out the course taken by things that we have 
never seen? In the imaginary history, for example, given of 
the dipper, we do not even know that any one of the factors ever 
existed which we employ in our calculation. We do not know 
that there ever was a “common generalized ancestor” from 
whom our perching birds are sprung. Even given that ancestor, 
we do not know by what several lines our existing species have 
descended from him, for naturalists cannot agree how to classify 
1 Heloderma., 2 Origin of Species, p. 193. 
3 Rana opisthodon, 4 ¢.g, the Axolotl, 
VOL. LXVIII. 
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them. Finally, granting this point again, in evidence for the 
possibility of all the various stages through which we trace the 
bird’s formation, we have nothing to quote but our own igno- 
rance : we.can say no more than this—that we see no difficulty 
in the way, while there may be ten thousand difficulties which 
we do not see. It would be cold comfort to the passenger by 
an express train rushing onward, through a densely dark night, 
to be told by the driver that he could see no signals at all, and, 
therefore, was not aware of any portending danger ; and in like 
manner we require from our scientific guides, if they are to 
inspire our confidence, not merely that they should perceive no 
obstacles, but that they should descry positive indications that 
the course is clear. 

It will doubtless be said that this is just what evolutionists 
do, that they deduce from other considerations the truth of the 
Darwinian theory, and construct hypothetical histories, only to 
show that there are no insuperable difficulties in the way. But 
in the first place it may be answered that these histories have 
no value at all, even for such a purpose, and therefore can 
serve for nothing but to delude us with a false appearance 
of knowledge: and in the second place the Darwinian 
argument, as a matter of fact, does rest largely on proofs 
of this nature. It is, in fact, only by means of speculations 
such as this that the process itself of development under Natural 
Selection is known tots at all. We neither see it in progress, 
nor have we discovered the various successive forms through 
which it has operated, nor do we know the original whence 
it started. We assume that certain forces and agencies, about 
which we know a little by observation, might have wrought 
certain changes, if there were nothing to prevent them; but 
that there is nothing we have no better proof than that we 
know of nothing. Accordingly, from the very nature of the 
case, we find this brought as an argument by Darwinians again 
and again. Mr. Darwin, speaking of the slave-making instinct 
of ants, after recounting what he conceives to be a possible 
mode of its origin, concludes by saying:! “J can see no 
difficulty in Natural Selection increasing and modifying the 
instinct.” To explain the origin of the hive-bee’s architectural 
skill, he recurs to the example of the Mexican melipona, which 
makes cells circular where free, and flat where they touch other 
cells. From these he argues the hexagonal cells of the bee 

1 Origin of Species, p. 224. 
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might have been developed by Natural Selection, and the mode 
of argument is this:' “We must suppose the melipona to make 
her cells truly spherical and of equal sizes: and this would not 
be very surprising, seeing that she already does so to a certain 
extent, and seeing what perfectly cylindrical burrows in wood 
many insects can make. We must suppose the melipona to 
arrange her cells in level layers . . . and we must further 
suppose, and this is the greatest difficulty, that she can somehow 
judge accurately at what distance to stand from her fellow- 


workers. . . . We have further to suppose, but this zs no difficulty, 
that after hexagonal prisms have been formed . . . she can 
prolong the hexagon to any length requisite. . . . Thus, as 


I believe, the most wonderful of all instincts can be explained 
by Natural Selection.” By an analogous process he tells us :? 
“T believe that the strange instinct of our cuckoo could be, and 
has been, generated.” So of the eye,’ “J can see no great difficulty 
in believing that Natural Selection has converted the simple 
apparatus of an optic nerve merely coated with pigment and 
invested by transparent membrane, into an optical instrument 
so perfect.” And again of the lungs,* “ 7here seems to me to be 
no great difficulty in believing that Natural Selection has converted 
a swim-bladder into a lung:” and, as to the independent pro- 
duction of similar organs in ‘different classes of plants or 
animals,> “J am inclined to believe that in nearly the same way 
as two men have sometimes independently hit on the very same 
invention, so Natural Selection . . . has sometimes modified in 
very nearly the same manner two parts in two organic beings.” 

Mr. Darwin was the most scientific and cautious of Dar- 
winians, and his disciples have far outstripped him in the field 
of speculation. As Mr. Mivart has remarked, Darwinism has 
this advantage in its favour, that it needs only the suggestion 
of some seemingly possible advantage as the result, to recom- 
mend any of the developments in which it believes. It has 
accordingly become no small portion of the work of its 
advocates to set themselves to imagine such advantages. To 
do so, especially with a little practice, is not difficult: it is a 
game, and a game very easy to play. On the other hand, when 
all is done the result remains imagination, and has no right to 
present itself on the same platform with fact. In the words of 
the President of the Linnzean Society, to trace the relation between 
existing floras and faunas, and those of other epochs “requires 

1 bid, p. 227. ° Ibid. p.217. * Jbid. p. 188. 4 Lbid. p.191. * Lbid. p. 193. 
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a more lively imagination than I can lay claim to, or perhaps than 
it is desirable to employ in any strictly scientific investigation.”! 

Here, for instance, is another example contributed by 
Mr. Wallace, an explanation of the fact that rabbits have 
white tails. This member, he remarks, at first sight 
appears to be dangerous to the animal as making it con- 
spicuous to its enemies. “But,” he goes on, “a little considera- 
tion will show that the white upturned tail is of the greatest 
value, and is really . . . a signal flag of danger. For the rabbit 
is usually a crepuscular animal, feeding soon after sunset or on 
moonlight nights. When disturbed or alarmed it makes for its 
burrow, and the white upturned tails of those in front serve as 
guides and signals to those more remote from home, to the 
young and the feeble; and thus each following the one or two 
before it, all are able with the least possible delay to regain a 
place of comparative safety. The apparent danger, therefore, 
becomes a most important means of security.” Obviously it 
would be a very robust faith which should be wholly satisfied 
with this demonstration. The hare has a tail even more con- 
spicuous than the rabbit’s, yet hares are not gregarious, nor do 
they run into burrows for safety. The house martin, the bull- 
finch, and the wheatear, are rendered as conspicuous as any 
rabbit by the white patches they all bear on their backs, yet no 
one supposes that in their case these serve as signals. This is 
an excellent illustratfon of the facility with which a reason for 
anything can be found by one who sets himself to seek it. 
“One story is good until another is told,” and the first may be 
left in possession by the simple process of leaving the other 
out. Mr. Darwin himself seems to account for the fact that 
dogs have tails, by saying that these help them to turn,” 
although his candour compels him to remark that hares 
double equally well, without any such help. 

Instances of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely : the 
following must serve in conclusion. If the caterpillar of the 
small tortoiseshell butterfly be exposed to light reflected from 
gilt surfaces, the chrysalis is of brilliant golden lustre. Accord- 
ing to the Darwinian theory this aptitude to become resplendent 
must point to some advantage accruing to the race, in the past, 
from its possession. Accordingly it has been assumed that in 


1 Address to Biological Section of British Association, 1886. By William 
Carruthers, Pres. L.S., F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the Section. 
2 Origin of Species, p. 196. 
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the original habitat of the species some glittering substance 
abounded, that it was of advantage to the chrysalis to glitter, 
that so the insect might be concealed during the most 
helpless stage of its existence, by assimilation to the rocks 
from which it was suspended, and that caterpillars sensitive, 
in this particular fashion, to light, thus survived. The only 
native substance sufficiently brilliant for this purpose is mica ; 
therefore, it has been said, mica was plentiful in the ancestral 
region of this butterfly, and by fixing its chrysalis to mica 
rocks, whose sparkle they had learnt to simulate, did the more 
favoured of its members succeed in life. But the regions where 
micaceous rocks occur are few and narrow, while the range of the 
butterfly is very wide, and, therefore, as Mr. Wallace cautiously 
concludes,! “this seems a rather improbable explanation.” Accord- 
ingly, as he goes on to admit, the occurrence of this metallic 
appearance still remains a difficulty. 

There yet remains another point of view from which the 
method of scientific research hitherto discussed must be con- 
sidered. This fashion of adopting theories as established 
dogmas, and making it our task not so much to test them as 
to devise a mode of reconciling to them whatever facts we 
discover, appears to threaten a real danger to science itself. 
It seems at the present day to. be considered a necessary part 
of a scientific outfit that one should have some sort of a theory 
by which to explain every department of the world of life. 
That an inquirer should have no speculation in his eyes seems 
to be thought as uncanny as in the case of Hamlet’s Ghost. 
Yet it may easily be that the glitter of such hypotheses blinds 
the eye for sober facts, and that the adoption of a theory 
makes a man, quite unconsciously, a mere special-pleader. 
As has been already said, it is no hard task to devise a 
plausible-looking explanation which shall harmonize fact with 
theory ; and it is to this task that writers of the modern school 
appear too often, before all else, to devote themselves. Yet the 
scientific investigator, as such, is the very humble servant of 
facts: his business is to question them, not to suggest their 
answers ; and in so far as he forgets this, he is false to science. 

It is not difficult to find evidence that even Mr. Darwin 
himself did not escape this peril. Honest and conscientious as 
he was, once he had adopted his own hypothesis he seems to 
have seen everything through its medium, and, quite unwittingly, 

1 Darwinism, p. 198. 
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his first impulse in face of a new phenomenon, was to ask, not 
what it might really portend, but how it might be made to tally 
with the theory he loved: in fact, as he once playfully confessed, 
“There is nothing like one’s own hobby-horse.” It seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that his mind was thus 
unduly biassed, when we find that phenomena which seemed 
to militate against his theory were distasteful to him. Thus 
he, clearly, could never really persuade himself that the complex 
mechanism of the eye, and other organs, could have been 
devised by Natural Selection, and on this subject he writes: 
“TI remember well the time when the thought of the eye made 
me cold all over, but I have got over this stage of the com- 
plaint, and now small trifling particulars of structure often make 
me very uncomfortable,” * The artistic beauty of certain structures 
affected him in the same way: thus, he confesses, in the same 
place :*“ The sight of a feather in a peacock's tail, whenever I gaze 
at it, makes me sick.” So, again, the theory that butterflies have 
been made beautiful by the operation of sexual selection receives 
a shock from the fact that caterpillars, which do not breed, are 
sometimes beautifully and artistically coloured, and, more- 
over, so coloured as to make them conspicuous instead of 
protecting them. “What would you answer?” Mr. Darwin 
asks Mr. Wallace. “I could not answer, but should maintain 
my ground.” Again, of the same Mr. Wallace’s article in the 
Quarterly, agreeing in the main with his own views but differing 
with regard to man, and arguing powerfully for his separate 
place in nature, Mr. Darwin speaks regretfully : “ Wallace’s article 
struck me as admirable, . . . but I was dreadfully disappointed 
about man; it seems to me incredibly strange.” Of a fact with 
regard to the colour of insects which supports his theory, he 
says :° “The case of the so/enostoma is magnificent ;” of another 
fact about the colours of birds, which seems to contradict it: “I 
find it is most difficult, but not I think impossible, to zmagine 
how, for instance, a few red feathers appearing on the head of a 
male bird, and which are at first transmitted to both sexes, could 
come to be transmitted to males alone”:* and of the dull 
colours of certain female birds with brilliant mates “I 
earnestly wish to see reason to believe that each is specially 
adapted for concealment to its environment.” 

Other samples of the same sort might be quoted, but these 


1 Life and Letters, ii. p. 257. 2 Jbid. ii. p. 296. 
3 Jbid. iii. p. 122. * Jbid, ii. p. 123. 5 Jbid, p. 124. 
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appear sufficient to show that the first question suggested by a 
new discovery was not so much what it naturally appeared to 
signify, but how it might be reconciled with the theory of 
Natural Selection. Mr. Darwin, however, always remained the 
most painstaking and accurate of observers, his theory notwith- 
standing; in the case of others of his school the faculty of 
observation itself seems to be affected by this sort of enthusiasm 
for a preconceived hypothesis. An excellent example may be 
cited from Mr. Wallace. Insects, as we know, are valuable 
auxiliaries to flowers, carrying the pollen from one to another 
of the same species, and thus securing cross-fertilization. 
According to the Darwinian explanation, the colours of flowers 
have been developed through this agency, those which best 
help the insects to find honey having been preserved. Enlarging 
on this theme Mr. Wallace writes:! “Economy of time is very 
important, both to the insects and the flowers, because the fine 
working days are comparatively few, and if no time is wasted 
the bees will get more honey, and in doing so will fertilize more 
flowers. Now, it has been ascertained by several observers that 
many insects, bees especially, keep to one kind of flower at a 
time, visiting hundreds of blossoms in succession, and passing 
over other blossoms that may be mixed with them. It is 
probably to assist the insects in keeping to one flower at a 
time, which is of vital importance to the perpetuation of a 
species, that the flowers which bloom intermingled at the same 
season are usually very distinct both in form and colour. In 
the sandy districts of Surrey in the early spring the copses are 
gay with three flowers—the primrose, the wood-anemone, and the 
lesser celandine, forming a beautiful contrast, while at the same 
time the purple and white dead-nettles abound on hedge banks. 
A little later, in the same copses, we have the blue wild-hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans), the red campion (Lychuis dioica), the pure white 
great starwort (Stel/aria holostea), and the yellow dead-nettle 
(Lamium galeobdolon), all distinct and well contrasted flowers, 
In damp meadows in summer we have the ragged-robin 
(Lychnis floscuculi), the spotted orchis (O. maculata), and the 
yellow rattle (Riinanthus crista-galli) : while in drier meadows 
we have cowslips, ox-eye daisies, and butter-cups, all very 
distinct both in form and colour.” A description of this kind 
seems intended to afford a complete picture, and the reader 
who is not a botanist will probably conclude that a full 


1 Darwinism, p. 318. 
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catalogue has been given of the flowers likely, at any season, 
to be intermixed. What may be the case in Surrey I cannot 
say of my own knowledge, but certainly things do not arrange 
themselves thus simply in the North. Of spring flowers, not 
mentioned by Mr. Wallace, there are the violets, whereof we 
have three species,’ including probably several varieties; and 
it should be remarked that a species is in most danger from 
a mistake between it and a kindred species. Besides this, 
flowering at the same time with the scentless violets, there 
is the ground-ivy,? so like in colour as often to deceive the 
eye, and the bugle* is so like this again as to puzzle young 
botanists. The red-campion and ragged-robin, bloom with us 
simultaneously, and their hue, though not their form, is much 
the same, while the wild-geraniums, which often accompany 
them, are in this respect very similar. The greater stitchwort 
is not ill-matched by the starwort* and the wood-sorrel,® while 
several of the cresses resemble it in colour. But, not to multiply 
examples, it is in the description of the summer flora, that of 
the honey-season, when guidance should most be needed, that 
omissions are found. In meadows, Mr. Wallace tells us, we 
then find “cowslips, ox-eye daisies, and buttercups, all very 
distinct both in form and colour.” With us the cowslips go 
long before the ox-eyes appear, and almost before the butter- 
cups, but let that pass. Of butter-cups there are three kinds, 
equally common, and td non-botanical eyes quite indistinguish- 
able,* and of their own family we probably find the spear-wort 
and marsh marigold,’ like them in shape and colour, in their 
near neighbourhood. Besides these, we find the silver-weed,® 
the cinquefoil,® the tormentil,!° and the bird’s-foot trefoil," all 
like the butter-cup in hue, and all except the last in form; 
to say nothing of all the tribe of the composites, dandelions, 
hawkbits, sow-thistles, and hawkweeds, all of them also yellow. 
This is not an imaginary picture, all of these I myself found, 
inextricably intermingled, in the first field I visited after reading 
the description quoted from Mr. Wallace. There are in fact 
many flowers, always neighbours, which seem positively to 
counterfeit one another: What can be more alike than the 
true and the barren strawberry?" than the cross-leaved and 


1 Viola odorata, canina, and palustris. 3 Nepeta glechoma. 3 Ajuga reptans. 
* Stellaria nemorum. 5 Oxalis acetosella. 
8 R. acris, repens, and bulbosus. 7 R. fammula Caltha palustris. 
8 Potentilla anserina, 9 P. reptans. 10 P, tormentilla. 1 Lotus corniculatus. 


18 Fragaria vesca and Potentilla fragariastrum, 
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five-leaved heaths?! than the scabious, the devil’s-bit, and the 
knautia ?? than the various forget-me-nots, and speed-wells, and 
thistles, and, still more than these, the large classes which are 
compendiously classed by the public as “dandelions” and “hem- 
locks,” * respectively, whereof the former jostle one another in 
our fields, and the latter in our woods? For an insect which 
can steer his among the various species of these puzzling tribes 
any guidance of colour or form can scarcely be necessary. 

It would thus appear that theory may be so exalted as to 
usurp the province of facts, shaping them to its requirements, 
rather than taking its shape from them. This must be the 
inevitable result of the premature adoption of hypotheses—before 
we are in possession of a mass of facts, the plain teaching of 
which is all one way, irresistibly suggesting one conclusion. 
A theory about which we have to be perpetually on the strain, 
ever explaining away difficulties, and dredging for fresh argu- 
ments, is by that very fact condemned. We cannot imagine 
Newton, after the discovery of gravitation, to have been in 
the fever of excitement as to the verdict of others, in which 
Mr. Darwin’s correspondence proves him to have been, even to 
the end. A doctrine which speaks for itself stands in no need 
of other approval : the loss is theirs who fail to embrace it. 

In a word, therefore, we know far too little to frame 
histories of any value in the domain of organic life; and by 
attempting to do so we delude ourselves into the flattering 
belief that we have discovered the causes of things, while the 
only sound theory for us is that of these causes we know 
nothing. We may easily, moreover, become the propagandists 
of a theory for its own sake rather than that of science, and 
in its interests may discard the open mind and colourless eye 
that should mark the philosopher. As a consequence the result 
of our work may be rather a plea for theory than a genuine 
contribution to knowledge. To extend to the whole domain 
of biology what Dr. Robert Brown says of one of its depart- 
ments, that of migration:* “There is much speculation and 
many specious theories intended to dove-tail into some broader 
hypothesis, but sound inferences from well confirmed facts are 
much rarer than one might have hoped after the years of 
observation which have been lavished upon it.” 

Lc 


1 Erica tetralix and cinerea. 2 Scabiosa arvensis, S. succisa, Knautia arvensis. 
3 Composite and umbellifera, * Short Studies from Nature, p. 66. 
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——— 


I. 


SEVERAL circumstances have combined to bring the subject of 
slavery prominently before the minds of men. The letter of 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth to the Emperor of Brazil seems to 
sound the death-knell of slavery among Christians, while the 
crusade of Cardinal Lavigerie has stirred up multitudes to do 
their “utmost to compel non-Christian powers to put an end 
to this odious institution throughout the world at large. At 
a time when so many are inclined to forget the benefits 
that Christianity has conferred upon the human race, it is 
well to recall the action of the Church in the mitigation 
and subsequent abolition of this wide-spread and degrading 
custom. 

The general history of slavery and serfdom has not yet been 
written in the English language. With the exception of a very 
valuable article in Snfith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities} 
there is no English work on the subject; although Mr. Seebohm’s 
English Village Community has thrown great light on English 
serfdom. In France the works of Biot, Garsonnet, Wallon, and 
Guerrard give much valuable information on the whole history 
of serfdom; and M.Paul Allard, the worthy disciple of the 
great Christian archeologist, De Rossi, has treated the subject 
with great clearness in his two works, Les Esclaves Chrétiennes, 
and Esclaves, Serfs, et Mainmortables. Cibrario has brought 
out an interesting work in Italian, Della Schiaviti e del 
Servaggio. The fact is, that in England serfdom, though 
never abolished by law, has ceased to be a practical question 
ever since the Wars of the Roses; while in Italy slavery existed 
down to the end of the seventeenth century, in Spain during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth, and in France, serfdom continued 
to be a real hardship within ten years of the Revolution of 1789. 


1 The writer, Mr. J. B. Mullinger, is unfortunately possessed with the desire 
to minimize the influence of Christianity as much as possible. 
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We ought properly to begin with an account of the actual 
condition of slaves in the Roman Empire at the Christian era. 
This has been admirably done by M. Allard, in the first of the 
works mentioned above. He there traces the pernicious effects 
of slavery on society at large, in the degradation of honest 
manly labour, the impoverishment of art, and the extinction 
of all real motive for invention. He follows the slave-holder 
into the details of his life, and shows how irresponsible power 
stimulated his passions, enervated his mind and body, and 
produced such monsters of vice and cruelty as the world 
had never seen before. He then goes on to trace its debasing 
effect on the slave himself; how it reduced him to the level of 
the lower animals, by crushing out of him all moral responsibi- 
lity, and shutting out all hope from his soul. Into the midst of 
this dark festering mass of human corruption Christ came, and 
established His Church. The Divine Founder of Christianity 
did not stir up a violent revolution by adopting the ré/e 
of Spartacus, and preaching a Servile War. He did not even 
denounce slavery as a crime, or require His followers to 
manumit their slaves. And yet the gentle though powerful 
influence of Christianity effected a greater revolution than 
Spartacus had dreamed of. Her voice awakened the conscience 
of the slave; made him again a man; and gave strength even 
to helpless women to defy, in triumphant martyrdom, the 
tyranny of their masters. Christianity taught the master to 
recognize a brother-man in his slave, in that universal brother- 
hood, where there is neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free.2 The master acknowledged himself 
the servant of Christ, while the slave rejoiced that he was 
Christ’s freedman.® 

Thus, though Christianity, in the early ages, never denounced 
slavery as a crime ; never encouraged or permitted the slaves to 
rise against their masters and throw off the yoke; yet she 
permeated the minds of both masters and slaves with ideas 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of slavery. Within the 
Church, master and slave stood on an absolute equality. The 
slave might become a priest or even a Bishop, perhaps a Pope, 
like St. Callixtus, and was often venerated as a martyr. The 
marriage of the slave was no longer contubernatio, a temporary 
union, dependent on the caprice of his master, but as valid in 


1 ¢2., St. Blandina, St. Potamiana, and many others. 2? Coloss, iii. 11. 
3 1 Cor. vii. 22. 
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the eye of the Church as the confarreatio of the noblest 
patrician. Then, when Christianity assumed the Imperial purple, 
the Christian Emperors expunged from the legal code those 
punishments of crucifixion, branding, and mutilation formerly 
reserved for slaves. They gave legal force to the Canons of the 
Councils which multiplied the facilities for the manumission 
of slaves. And the result of all this was, that an enormous 
number of slaves were enfranchised during the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Two or three examples will suffice. St. Melania the 
Younger enfranchised in one day 8,000 slaves;! the Consul 
Gallicanus, who suffered martyrdom under Julian the Apostate, 
set at liberty 5,000.2 Remember that the ordinary price of a 
slave was about £25; so that Gallicanus’s slaves must have 
been worth £125,000, and Melania must have sacrificed 
4200,000 to set her slaves at liberty. Besides, the records 
which tell us of these acts of Christian generosity add, that the 
master or mistress not only allowed the slaves to retain their 
peculium or little earnings saved up during their time of 
servitude, but gave them also a sum of money to prevent 
their swelling the ranks of that pauper mob which lived on 
imperial bounty, and became the pest of Rome and the great 
cities of the Empire. St. Pelagia, the celebrated penitent actress 
of Antioch, on her conversion, sent for all her slaves, and gave 
them their liberty, and also so much of the money and 
jewels she had kept back for this purpose, as would enable 
them to gain an honest livelihood.* The Code of Theodosius, 
and still more that of Justinian, far from consolidating slavery, 
as some modern authors have asserted, show a continual 
progress in the course of Roman law, under the influence of 
Christianity, restricting more and more the power of slavery, 
and favouring in a variety of ways the liberty of the slave. 
The Institutes of Justinian lay down as a principle: “ Slavery 
is an institution of the law of nations, by which one man is 
made the property of another, contrary to natural right.” * 
By the Roman law, the children of public actors were bound to 
follow the profession of their parents, which was in those days 
quite incompatible with the practice of Christianity. In 380, 
the Emperor Gratian set them free from this obligation ; in 385, 
Arcadius prohibited the sale of slave-girls as musicians or 


1 Palladius, Hist, Lausiaca, 119. ? Bolland. Acta SS. Jun. tom. vii. p. 34. 
3 Acta SS. Oct. tom. iv. p. 266. * Lib. i. tit. iii, 2. 
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dancers; and in 394, Theodosius forbade persons connected 
with the theatres to possess Christian slaves. 

Foundlings, who had formerly been regarded as the slaves 
of those who sheltered them, under the name of alumni, 
were by Constantine and Justinian forbidden to be reduced 
to slavery.'. A slave who had children by her master was 
with them made free by the fact of her master’s death. The 
penalty of slavery for certain offences was abolished by 
Justinian, who styled slavery “a barbarous institution, and 
contrary to natural right.”? 

One of the most remarkable effects of Christianity on 
the Roman world was the re-habilitation of manual labour 
in public estimation. The ancient Roman respect for labour, 
as evidenced in the case of Cincinnatus, had long ago given 
place to utter contempt. Even in the time of Cicero, labouring 
men were classed with slaves, and with them excluded from the 
solemn sacrifices. First in cities, and then in the country, 
slavery drove free labour out of the field, although poets might 
sing Georgics on the delights of agriculture : 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint 


Agricolas ! si quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus.* 


The reverse was the fact. The earth itself seemed to resent 
the indignity of slave-labour, and whole districts became over- 
grown with forests, destined afterwards to be cleared and 
cultivated by the labour of Christian monks. And it was 
through the land that the amelioration of the condition of 
the slave was mainly effected. 

Becker, in his notes to Gallus, describes, from Varro, 
Vetruvius, and Columella, the arrangements of a Roman v7dla 
rustica: 


The villa must have had two courts (cohortes, chortes, cortes). At the 
entrance to the first or outer one, was the abode of the vé//icus, in order 
that he might know who went in or out; also the great common kitchen, 
where the slaves congregated, and where in winter time different avoca- 
tions were pursued by the fireside. Near this were the bath-rooms, and 


1 Cod. Just. viii. lii. 3, 4. 2 Novell. xxii. 8. 
3 Virgil. Georg. ii. 458. Thus translated by Dryden: 

O happy, if he knew his happy state ! 

The swain, who free from business and debate, 
Receives his easy food from nature’s hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land. 
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also the wine and oil-presses. The oil and wine-cellars were here, the 
first towards the south, the latter towards the north; but both of them 
on the ground floor. Columella places the ergastul/um underground, 
lighted with a number of narrow windows so high from the floor, that 
they could not be reached with the hand. The cells of the slaves, which 
must have been elsewhere in the outer court, were preferred situated to 
the south. It is best to suppose that the stalls for the oxen, horses, and 
sheep were around the inner court, although Vetruvius would have them 
to be near the kitchen. 


Columella says of the labourers on an estate: 


They are either slaves or co/oni; and it is pleasanter to deal with the 
coloni, and easier to get out of them work than payments; they will 
sooner ask to be let off the one than the other. The best co/oni are 
those which are zvdigeni, born on the estate, and bound by hereditary 
ties to it.? 


The colonus—our “clown”—was originally a free man, a 
tenant farmer, not merely cultivating as agricola, but living 
on the land.® The colonus appears originally to have been 
a barbarian from some conquered country, who had been trans- 
planted to Roman territory, and allowed to have land of his 
own, for which he paid a yearly rent, but from which he was 


| not allowed to remove. He owed certain duties to his lord, 


or patronus ; and the term included Originarit, Indigeni, Ad- 
scriptit, Inquilini, and Tributariz, although these names signified 
different classes, whose position Gothofred is not always able 
clearly to distinguish* Part of the difficulty seems to be 
occasioned by his not taking into consideration the difference 
that Christianity had effected by the time of Theodosius in the 
condition of these humble tillers of the soil. The tendency 
during the first three centuries, from Augustus to Constantine, 
was gradually to merge together into one servile class, colonz 
and servi of all kinds. The colonus became confused with the 
farm-slave, and lost his liberty and citizenship, in the degra- 
dation which was supposed to attach to manual labour. Chris- 
tianity, whose Divine Founder worked in a carpenter’s shop, 
and whose Apostles were fishermen and tent-makers, restored 
the dignity of labour; and through the very confusion of 


1 Gallus, pp. 58, 59. 2 De ve rust. i. 7. 
3 **Colonus est qui agrum non excolit, sed incolit.” (Gothofred, Cod. Theod. 
tom. iv. p. 114.) 
4 See Gothofred, Cod. Theod. v. tit. ix. Paratition de Colonis. 
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the free peasant with the slave-labourer, raised the slave to the 
privileges of the colonus, and thus reduced slavery to serfdom. 

In order to prevent the land from falling out of cultivation, 
the colont had been bound by special laws to the soil. The 
Christian Emperors strengthened these bonds. In 357, Con- 
stantius enacted, 


If any one wishes to sell his farm, or to give it away, he cannot by 
a private agreement retain for himself the co/onz in order to transfer 
them to some other place, for those who think the co/oni useful, ought 
either to keep them with the lands, or else to leave them for the benefit 
of others, if they themselves despair of getting any profit from the 
farm.} 


This was for the West, and Valens made a similar enactment 
for the East. The commentator Gothofred, summing up the 
provisions of the Theodosian Code, says, Coloni prediis adstricti 
non hominibus. They sometimes had land of their own, distinct 
from that of their lord; and, like the slave, they had their 
own jpeculium, which they could not alienate without the 
consent of their lord. Ten years earlier, Constantius had laid 
down that household slaves (smancipia urbana) were to be 
reckoned with other “moveable property,” but that farm-slaves 
(mancip~ia rustica) ranked with houses and lands, as fixtures 
to be accounted for to the Imperial Treasury.* Thus the farm- 
slave became a serf, inseparable from the farm. By degrees, 
in his right to appeal to the law to protect himself, his family 
and property, he rose to the position of the colonus,* while the 
colonus attained the privileges of an zugenuus or free citizen. 

We shall see further on, that in France, in the ninth century, 
the term colonus was employed to designate one whose holding 
was described as mansus ingenualis, in contradistinction to 
a servus and mansus servilis. In the East, where domestic 
slavery gradually died out, rural slavery long retained the name, 
but was really serfdom. M. Peyron has discovered a palimpsest 
MS. of a decree of Honorius and Arcadius, dated 409, con- 
cerning a barbarous tribe from the Danube, called the Scyri, 
who were, on their defeat, transplanted to various provinces, 
and attached to the soil. This decree says: 


Let the proprietors know that the labour of these men is free, and 
that no one can dispose of these individuals as if they had been given 


1 Cod. Just. De Agricol. 1. 2. 


2 Tom, i. p. 452. 3 Cod. Just. De Agricol. 1. 11, 13. $71. 5. 
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to him, so as to cause them to pass from the condition of freedom to 
the state of slavery, or oblige them to the labour of a slave of the villa.! 


These regulations show that these Scyri were converted 
into colont, with all the privileges belonging to such; and yet 
Sozomen describes these same persons as being sold in Con- 
stantinople : 


The governors were of opinion that if they were allowed to remain 
together, they would probably combine and create a sedition: some of 
them were therefore sold at a low price, while others were given away 
for nothing, as slaves (SovAeveiv), upon condition that they should never 
be permitted to return to Constantinople, or to Europe, but be separated 
by the sea from places that they knew. I have seen several of these 
scattered about, and cultivating the earth in Bithynia, near Mount 


Olympus.” 


The Letters of St. Gregory the Great give us an idea of 
the condition of the servile population in those parts of Europe 
that still obeyed the Imperial laws in the sixth century. We 
cannot help remembering the fatherly compassion which this 
great “Apostle of the English” showed for the fair-haired 
Angles exposed for sale in the market-place in Rome. His 
own thoughts about slavery may be easily gathered from the 
Deed of Manumission by which he sets free Montana and 
Thomas, two slaves. 


Gregory to Montana and Thomas. 

Since our Redeemer, the Author of all creation, has been 
graciously pleased to assume our human flesh, in order that He 
might by the grace of His divinity, break the bonds of servitude in 
which we were held captive, and restore us to our original liberty, so 
it is a salutary act, when men, whom at birth nature brought forth free, 
and whom the law of nations has put under the yoke of servitude, are 
restored by the beneficence of their liberator to that liberty in which 
they were born. And therefore, moved by the instinct of piety, and 
the consideration of the matter itself, you, Montana and Thomas, 
slaves (famulos) of the holy Roman Church, which, by the help of 
God, we serve, we make you free from this day forward, and Roman 
citizens, and we relinquish all your peculium.® 


The Christian Emperors had enacted that no Jew should 
possess Christian slaves. St. Gregory writes to the Bishop 

1 Arcad, de Turin. t. 28, quoted by Biot, L’ Abolition de l’ Esclav. p. 18. 

2 Hist. Eccl, ix. 5. 

3 Epist. vi. 12. Constantine had conferred upon Bishops the power of making 
men Romen citizens, 
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of Luna, to see that “if any such are found in his diocese, 
their liberty should be secured by the assistance of your guar- 
dianship, according to the sanction of the laws.” But he dis- 
tinguishes between the slaves and the co/ont, and says of the 
latter : 


Although by the strict letter of the law they are free ; yet, because 
for a long time they have stuck to the cultivation of the land, so as to 
belong to the place, let them remain to cultivate the fields as usual, 
and let them pay their rents ( fensiones) to the aforesaid men (ze. Jews), 
and let them fulfil all that the laws command as regards coloni or 
originarit; beyond that, let no further burthen be put upon them. 
But if any Jew shall want to take any of these, and move them else- 
where, or keep them in his own domestic service, let him remember 
that he who rashly violates the jus colonarium, has by the severity of 
the law condemned himself to lose his own right of dominion.! 


It seems that a certain Jew named Nasas had set up an 
altar to St. Elias, and had tried to induce some Christian slaves, 
whom he had purchased, to worship before it. St. Gregory 
desires the Prefect of Sicily to inquire into the matter, and 
correct the abuse. 


But whatever Christian slaves he may have bought, do you restore 
to liberty, so that there may be no doubt about it, according to the 
commands of the law, lest, what God forbid, the Christian religion be 
subjected to the Jews, and be defiled.? 


Several other instances occur in St. Gregory’s letters, which 
show how vigorously he interfered to protect the rights and 
liberties of the slave, and of the colonus. It was in this practical 
way that this glorious Pontiff earned his favourite title of Servus 
servorum Domini. 

We do not propose to pursue the subject through the 
centuries that elapsed after the Byzantine Empire lost its hold 
upon the West. M. Biot has summed up his investigations 
in the following conclusions : 


1. The ancient right of making a slave of a prisoner of war no 
longer existed between Christian and Christian, even between Catholic 
and heretic ; but it did exist between Christian and Pagan. 

2. The domestic slaves, mentioned in documents of this epoch, are 
individuals who are not Christians, or at most barbarians become 
Christian after their captivity. 


1 Epist. iv. 21. 2 Epist. iii. 38. 
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3. Domestic slavery among Christians seems to have been 
extinguished slowly by the influence of the dogma incessantly repeated 
of the spiritual equality before God of the master and slave; by that 
of the equality before the law, granted to all citizens, formerly divided 
off from each other by the limitations of hereditary rights ; finally, by 
the action of special laws, which prevented the sale of individual 
liberty, and punished the murderer of a slave just as that of a free 


man. 
4. Rural slavery was entirely, or almost entirely transformed into 


the colonatus, from the time of Justinian, in the sixth century. Accord- 
ing to the letter of that legislation, it was real serfdom under another 
name.! 

We must now return to the West, and follow the fortunes 
of the slave through the wild confusion that ensued upon the 
wreck of the mighty fabric of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbon? has traced the strange impulse which set in motion 
the barbaric invasions, to a Tartar revolution in China; but 
whatever may have been the cause, a mighty upheaving 
agitated all the tribes between the borders of China and the 
Rhine, and from the last quarter of the fourth century to the 
beginning of the seventh, wave after wave of Goths, Quadi, 
Marcomanni, Hermanduri, Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, 
Sclaves, Huns, Sarmatians, Lombards poured across the 
Danube, the Alps, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Pyrenees, and 
the Hellespont ; while cots, Picts, Angles, and Danes overran 
Britain and made descents on the coast of Gaul. As the 
invading hosts passed along, ruined cities, heaps of corpses, 
smoking farms marked their course. Brambles grew over the 
site of villas, and the land, stripped of its population, turned 
once more into a forest. Salvian describes what he saw after 


the third sack of Treves: 


The first city in Gaul was but a sepulchre. Those whom the enemy 
spared succumbed to the calamities which succeeded. Some died of 
their wounds, others perished of hunger and cold, and thus in different 
ways all went together to the tomb. I have seen, and my eyes have 
endured the spectacle of bodies of men and women naked, torn by 
dogs and birds of prey, lying in the streets which they polluted.® 


All the foundations of society were rooted up, senators 
and slaves, nobles and peasants, were involved in one common 
calamity; the barbarian conquerors plunged eagerly into the 


1 Biot, De Abolition de l’Esclavage, p. 249. 
2 Decline and Fall, c. xxvi. 3 De Gubernatione Dei, lib. vi. 
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sensual pleasures which the remains of civilization still suggested 
to them, and trembling captives presented rich wines in jewelled 
goblets to the murderers of their parents, and the insolent 
possessors of their cwn inheritance. 

The immediate result of the invasions was to aggravate 
enormously the evils of slavery. The barbarians ignored all 
the alleviations which the Christian Emperors had introduced 
into the condition of the slaves, whose numbers were continually 
recruited by the population of every new province invaded, and 
every new city captured. St. Gregory of Tours, who lived 
during the latter half of the sixth century, has given us most 
graphic accounts of the sufferings of the people under the Salian 
and Ripuarian Franks, who were perhaps the noblest of all those 
barbarian tribes. On a slight provocation, the savage master 
would cause his slave to be buried alive, to be tortured by fire, 
or cruelly mutilated. The marriage of even a liberated slave 
with one freeborn, was interdicted under the severest penalties. 
The distinction between slaves and serfs was arbitrarily 
abolished. We have seen how the Christian Emperors forbade 
the separation of the serf from the soil which he cultivated. 
An edict of Theodoric says: 


Every master has the right of withdrawing from the lands rustic 
slaves of either sex, which he possesses by natural and legal right, even 
though they be born on the soil, and to transfer them from one place to 
another on his domain, or to make use of them in the service of his 
villa, and they are rightly reckoned among his urban household. No 
litigation must be allowed on acts and arrangements of this kind, nor 
on objections drawn from the slave’s birthplace. It is permitted to 
masters to alienate by sale persons of this condition, without any 
portion of the land, or to make them over, or sell them, or give them 
away to whomsoever they think well. 


St. Gregory gives a touching example of the ruthless way in 
which this power was exercised on some of the serfs in the 
royal domains. In 584, when King Chilperic married his 
daughter Rigontha to the Visigoth King Reccarede, 


The King ordered a great number of families to be taken from the 
houses that belonged to the royal domain and placed in waggons. 
Many wept and would not go, and he had them put in prison in order 
to induce them more readily to accompany his daughter. It is said 
that in the bitterness of their sorrow, and in the fear of being torn 


1 Edictum Theodorici, 142; Perz. Monumenta Germ. t. Vv. p. 166. 
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away from their relatives, many of them strangled themselves with a 
cord. The son was separated from his father, the mother from her 
daughter ; they went away sobbing and calling down curses on their 
oppressor. ? 


But the distinction between serf and slave, though obliterated 
for a time, reappeared under the beneficent Empire of Charle- 
magne. 

The same power that had undermined and all but destroyed 
the ancient slavery of the Roman Empire was still at work, the 
immortal power of Christianity. It worked in various ways; 
sometimes by its secret influence on the consciences of indivi- 
duals, sometimes through the burning words of preachers, like 
St. Chrysostom, sometimes through the authoritative letters of 
Pontiffs, like St. Gregory the Great, and sometimes through the 
solemn decrees of those great Councils, which in the time of 
St. Boniface did so much to bring order out of the wild chaos in 
which he found the whole of Northern Europe. When we 
examine the Councils of the period, from the fall of the 
Western Empire to the tenth century, we find decrees continu- 
ally appearing in reference to slaves; and these decrees were 
very often in direct opposition to the national customs and laws 
of the people for whom they were intended. Amongst the 
Visigoths, Burgundians, Germans, and Bavarians, a great number 
of crimes involved, gs the principal penalty, the being con- 
demned to slavery. Among the Franks, the non-payment of 
the composition due by a freeman rendered him the slave of 
the injured party. Failure to render military service, and the 
inability to pay the ertbann incurred in this case, made the 
offender the slave of the king. Even two Councils made use of 
this barbarous punishment in the interests of morals. 

The First Council of Orleans, 511, decreed : 


That if a man carried off a woman, and she took refuge in a church, 
if it be proved that the woman suffered violence, she shall at once be 
delivered from his power, and he shall be put to death ; or, if immunity 
from punishment be granted him, he shall be either reduced to slavery, 
or be compelled to redeem himself.” 


The Third Council of Toledo, 589, enacted that : 


Women of suspicious character who live in the houses of priests 
and deacons shall be sold by the bishops, and the price given to the 


poor.’ 
1 Hist, Franc. \. vi. 45. 2 Can. 2, 3 Can. 5. 
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This barbarous penalty was not long allowed to disfigure the 
legislation of the Church. 

The Council of Rheims, in 625, proclaimed : 

If any one shall endeavour to reduce to slavery one who is free by 
birth or emancipation, or if any one has done so, and after being 
admonished by the bishop has neglected to revoke the act or make 
amends, let his goods be sequestrated, as if he had been guilty of 
calumny.! 

Another Council in the same century deals with the case of 
men who had sold themselves into slavery : 

With regard to freeborn men who have sold themselves into slavery 
for money or other property, or put themselves in pawn, it is decreed 
that as soon as they can find a sum equal to the price that was given 
for them, they shall, without delay, on payment of the price, be restored 
to their proper condition, and no more shall be exacted than was given 
for them; and in the meantime, if a man so situated has a freeborn 
wife, or a woman a freeborn husband, their children shall continue in 
the condition of freemen.? 

The Council of Chalons, 650, declares : 

It is the most special aim of piety and religion that the chain of 
captivity should be altogether redeemed from Christians: wherefore 
this holy Synod makes known its decree, that no slave must be sold 
out of the limits that belong to the kingdom of our Lord, King Clovis, 
lest by such sale, which God forbid, Christian slaves should be loaded 
with the chain of captivity, or what is worse, be in bondage to Jews.* 


St. Batthilda, Queen of Clovis the Second, who had once 
been a slave herself, is believed to have interested herself 
especially in having this decree promulgated, since there were 
at that time merchants, many of them Jews, who travelled 
through Gaul buying slaves to sell in foreign countries. The 
Councils forbade the sale of Christian slaves to Jews, and 
authorized any one to redeem such as were possessed by them. 
Sales of Christians to Jews or pagans were declared null and 
void. The Fourth Council of Toledo, 625, after forbidding 
Jews to possess Christian slaves, either by purchase or gift, 
decreed that : 

If hereafter Jews shall presume to hold Christian men or women as 
slaves, such slaves shall be removed from their possession and set at 
liberty by the prince.* 


1 Can. 17. 
2 Synd. incert. loci. citciter an, 616, Can. 14, quoted by Balmez, Zurop, Civiliz. 


n. 15, on Slavery. 3 Conc. Cab, Can. 9. * Can. 66, 
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The laws of these nations afforded very slight protection to 
the slave. With the exception of the Visigoths and Burgun- 
dians, the rest, down to the time of Charlemagne, left the 
master with the power of life and death over his slave. The 
Councils did what they could to supply this defect, by opening 
the churches as a sanctuary, whither the slave could take refuge 
from a tyrannical master, at the same time guarding this refuge 
against the obvious abuses to which it might lend itself. It was 
a great evidence of the power of Christianity over these fierce 
conquerors that they would consent to respect the sanctity of 
churches, and even listen with patience and deference to the 
bishop or monk who alone ventured to interpose between them 
and their victims. The Councils of Orleans! and Epéne, early 
in the sixth century, lay down that, when a slave took refuge in 
a church, and his master demanded that he should be given up 
to him, the priest or bishop was to hear the case, and if the 
slave was guilty of some crime, the master had to take an oath 
that he would not punish him by death or mutilation ; and then, 
on this security, the slave was to be given up, and if he refused 
to leave the church, the master was to be authorized to take him 
by force. But if the master broke his oath, and killed or muti- 
lated his slave, he was to be excommunicated. The master was 
not however to be required to swear that he would not crop his 
slave’s hair, or punish him by hard labour. The Council of 
Epéne decrees : - 


If any one shall put his slave to death without trial before a judge, 
he shall be excommunicated for two years, and shall expiate the shedding 
of blood.” 


The Church had always maintained the validity and sanctity 
of the marriages of slaves, but the ancient rule was that the 
consent of the master in the first instance was necessary for the 
validity of such a marriage. It was not until the twelfth 
century that Pope Adrian the Fourth declared the marriages of 
serfs valid without their master’s consent. In the times we are 
discussing, the clergy were not allowed to be the upholders of 
such marriages. Still, there were now and then cases of special 
hardship, and the clergy did not shrink from braving the anger 
of unreasonable masters. St. Gregory of Tours tells us of a 
cruel tyrant who treated his slaves with brutal inhumanity. 
He would compel them to hold candles, sometimes in their 

1 Conc. Aurel. i, Can. 3. 2 Can. 34. 
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hands, sometimes between their bare shins, while he supped, 
until the flame burnt down into their flesh, threatening to 
plunge his sword into them if they moved or screamed. This 
Frank, whose name was Rauching, had among his slaves a 
young man and a girl, who fell in love with one another. After 
two years, during which it may be supposed they had tried in 
vain to obtain their master’s consent, they got married, and took 
refuge in the church. Their master heard of it and came to the 
priest of the place, and asked him to give up his two slaves, 
promising to forgive them. The priest said to him, “You know 
what respect one ought to have for the churches of God: your 
servants shall not be given up to you, unless you give me your 
word that their union shall not be interfered with, and promise 
me at the same time to exempt them from all corporal punish- 
ment.” The master hesitated for some time; at last, he said, 
with an oath, laying his hand upon the altar: “ They shall never 
be separated by me, and I will take care that they shall never 
be separated by any one else.” The priest was satisfied ; but the 
barbarian had no sooner got his slaves into his power, than he 
had a deep trench dug in the ground, and the trunk of a thick 
tree hollowed out in the shape of a large coffin. In this coffin 
he had the unfortunate girl placed, and her husband on the top 
of her, and both were buried in the trench. As soon as the 
priest heard of it, he flew to the spot, upbraided Rauching with 
the violation of his oath, and insisted on the poor young couple 
being disinterred. The youth was still alive, but the poor girl 
had died of suffocation, while the brutal master protested that 
he had only taken the most effectual means of making their 
union perpetual. It is some satisfaction to know that this 
wretch came to a bad end, and was assassinated in the king’s 
palace, as he was suspected of treasonable ambition. The whole 
story gives us a lively picture of the lawlessness of the times, 
the savage cruelty of some of the chiefs, and the unhappy lot 
of those who were in their power; but it also shows us the 
salutary influence of religion in protecting, though not always 
effectually, the weak from the tyranny of the powerful. 

Another point that the Church insisted upon in her Councils 
was, that the slave should have a day of rest on Sundays and 
certain other holidays., Thus the Council of Auxerre, 578 : 


It is forbidden on the Lord’s day to yoke oxen, or do any other 
labour except for permitted reasons.” 


1 Hist. Franc. \. v. c. 3. 2 Can. 16. 
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The Council of Rouen, 630, enacts : 

Priests must admonish the people who are under their care that 
ox-drovers, pig-drivers, and other shepherds or field-labourers, who are 
constantly employed in the fields or forests, and so live after the manner 
of cattle, that they make or permit these persons to come to Mass on 
Sundays and other festivals ; for Christ redeemed them as well as them- 
selves with His Precious Blood: and if they neglect to do this, let them 
know without doubt that they have to render account for their souls. 


The next Canon goes on to say: 


And let it be understood that the festival-days are to be celebrated 
with due honour from one evening to the next without any servile work.! 


The Anglo-Saxon Synods went further still. The Council 
of Berkhampstead, in 697, enacted : 


If,-by command of his master, a slave works between the first 
Vespers of Sunday and those of Monday (¢.¢., from Saturday evening till 
Sunday evening) his master shall pay him eighty shillings (so/dz).? 


A Council held in Wessex under King Ine, decreed : 


If a “theowman” work on Sunday by his lord’s command, let him 
be free ; and let the lord pay him thirty shillings as “ wite.”* 


The Church also defended to the utmost of her power those 
who had once been set at liberty, but whom the changing 
caprice of irresponsible force might attempt to reduce again 
to slavery. The Fifth Council of Orleans, in 549, decreed : 


By whomsoever this liberty shall be attacked, it may with justice be 
defended by the Church, except in the case of those offences for which 
the laws order liberty granted to slaves to be revoked.* 


1 Can, 14, 15. 2 Can. 10. 
* Laws of King Ine. Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 105. * Can. 7. 

















A Run into Bavaria. 


—— ~~ 


THE time was early in November, the weather mild and for 
the most part fine, and I was the guest of the Englischen 
Fréulein at Nymphenburg, near Munich. They entrusted me 
with all the papers in their possession that tell of the English 
origin of the Institute of Mary, and I threw myself into the 
work of deciphering and transcribing with all my heart. My 
quarters were with Herr Beichvater, the confessor of the 
Convent, and Herr Inspector, whose duties in the school are 
evident, without any translation of his official title. At once 
they made me feel thoroughly at home, and it would not have 
been possible for them to have been more hospitable. But 
the kindest and most hearty hospitality cannot make a 
place agree with you, though in the retrospect happily the 
remembrance of the kindness remains and the upsetedness 
gets forgotten. If my friends could have prevented it, they 
would have done so; but in spite of them I could not help 
recalling the answer to the question, “Is life worth living? 
That depends on the liver.” Perhaps it was the climate, 
perhaps the diet, even the bed may have had something to do 
with it. I was thoroughly amused when my reverend hosts 
attributed my miseries, not to the cuisine, but to my not 
smoking after meals. It is a custom of the country, and by force 
of a universal habit it seems no excess to them. The meal is not 
over before the cigars are lighted, and everything to eat or to 
drink creates a craving for smoke. Of course some Englishmen 
smoke as much, but with us the natural consequence of a 
nervous breakdown seems to follow more often than with the 
Germans. This they accounted for naturally enough, by saying 
that the cigars are better in Bavaria than in England. 

Another national usage which Bavarians consider beneficial, 
but which would soon put an end to me, is the consumption of 
beer by the /:tre, and sometimes by more litres than one. It 
is true that it is not at all heady, and I imagine pure and 
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unadulterated. It was curious to see the number of vans on 
the line at Munich, specially constructed for dzer-transport. At 
a station on the railway where there was a refreshment-room, a 
little shelf was put round the lamp-posts, on which beer glasses 
could be left. There is no doubt a wide demand for Bavarian 
beer in other countries, so that the vansfull are not all for home 
consumption. Years ago, on the Rhine I think it was, I remember 
an English lady asking her maid how she got on at the servants’ 
table d’héte and she said: “Very well, ma’am; but they call 
the beer parish beer. I’m sure I don’t know why, for it was very 
good.” I cannot see the words “Bayerisches bier,” without 
thinking of it. 

A German bed—I must put down a word or two about it, 
just as if no one had ever seen one before. First of all, three 
pillows or four, piled up, occupy one-third of the space. 
Why the head of the sleeper is not allowed to go nearer to the 
head of the bed, I cannot imagine. But it has been so from 
time immemorial, for there is our Blessed Lady in all those old 
carvings and pictures with pillows just like these, except that 
hers are gilt and mine are not. Next comes a sheet sown to 
or buttoned on a quilt or blanket, just the width of the bed, so 
that tucking in is impossible ; and on the top of all the famous 
plumeau, the eider-down pillow, which you so often see hanging 
out of windows in the day, and which at night puzzles the 
stranger, how with this¢thing over him, he is to get to sleep, or 
to keep asleep when he has got there. Certainly I knew all 
about it before, but experimental knowledge brings a thing 
home. 

One day, when thoroughly out of sorts, Herr Inspector carried 
me off to Tolz, a little place at the foot of the Bavarian Alps. 
I should find it well worth while to come, he said, as it was 
the feast of St. Leonard, and all the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood brought their horses to St. Leonard’s Chapel on a hill-top 
to be blessed. We started early on a very unpromising 
morning, and this was the more enterprising as the train from 
Munich was advertised to start, like our stage coaches long ago, 
“weather permitting.” The railway officials were weather-wise 
enough to think that it would clear, as indeed it did; and so 
we started with a train full of people bound on a religious 
excursion. The clouds lifted as we approached Tdélz, and let 
us see the background of mountains fairly covered with newly 
fallen snow. Tolz itself is a large picturesque village, with a 
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great stream dashing through it, joining the River Isar just 
below, two or three churches, the one that we were searching 
for behind a much bigger one on a steep hill. As we got into 
the principal street, the procession was already passing on its 
way, so after a glimpse at it, we dived through backyards and 
bye-ways till we came out again on the road taken by the 
procession. Choosing a convenient place, we stood there to see 
a certain portion of it pass. There were no less than thirty-nine 
waggons each drawn by four horses, and in between them were 
the farmers’ sons or farm servants on horseback. The waggons 
were very long, with sloping sides, and they were packed with 
seats as close as they could be put. In one there would be thirty 
or five and thirty children; in another eighteen or twenty young 
women, in another as many men; and all were engaged in 
saying their Rosary aloud—the children with such shrill voices 
and such good lungs that you could hear them half a mile 
away. The carriages were painted and decorated on purpose ; 
and one of them had on it the prayer, “God bless our industry.” 
The harness was as gay as bright brass-work could make 
it, and it gave one the impression that the Bavarian farmers 
must be well to do, to keep this handsome harness and gaily 
painted waggons for use on this one day of the year. There 
was a postillion to the wheelers in each case, and he drove the 
leaders with a pair of reins. It was not easy driving, for the 
waggons were heavily laden, the road steep and bad, and 
the way by no means clear. 

After getting a good idea of the procession, we made our 
way up a steep Via Crucis that gives the hill the name of 
Calvariensberg, and at the top, beyond the church that 
surmounts the Calvary, we found the parish priest and all 
his staff in surplice and stole, standing before the door of 
St. Leonard’s Chapel holding a relic of the Holy Cross in 
his hand, with which he blessed each party as it halted 
before him. We stood not far from him, and saw them 
all at our ease. The parish priest had led in the pro- 
cession in a car drawn by four white horses, and in it when 
all was over he led the way back again. There was much 
variety in the waggons. One gave us St. Leonard’s Chapel in 
course of construction; another was taken up with a land- 
scape scene, where two children in the foreground knelt before 
a crucifix, and this on its appearance drew forth admiring 
murmurs from the crowd. One waggon had for charioteer a 
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village maiden as an angel with a pair of swan’s wings; but 
this was the only case of fancy dressing. The local costumes 
were far prettier than anything they could have fancifully 
devised. The men were in grey trimmed with green, their huge 
buttons slices of a deer’s horn, and each one had a feather in 
his hat. The women in a waggon were all dressed alike, with 
light gay handkerchiefs over their shoulders, and they wore 
their chains and trinkets. It was a shaking jolting ride for 
them, but they looked recollected and attentive. Now and 
then there was a recognition of some friend in the crowd, but 
there was no mistaking the religious character of it all in their 
eyes. 

When the last had passed, the parish priest went into 
St.Leonard’s Chapel to say Mass, and after a vain attempt to 
get in, we moved out amongst the people, who were gathered on 
the broad hill-top behind the chapel. It was very picturesque. 
On one side an abrupt precipitous fall to the River Isar beneath 
us, on which the sun was now shining brightly, the village of 
Télz below us with its bridge, and the fine mountains beyond. 
Here were all the teams of horses resting themselves after their 
exertions, for indeed they had earned their blessing that day. 
The two crowds of riders and spectators mingled together, a 
taste of Kirschwasser made from their own cherries the favourite 
refreshment, and a hum rising from their quiet talk suddenly 
hushed to silence as the Elevation bell rang. 

After Mass the whole cavalcade, headed by the clergy and 
choir boys in their surplices, returned down the long hill to 
Tolz, and then away they all started in their various directions 
in the midst of a cracking of whips, that sounded like a feu de 
jote. A good dinner is provided at each farm for all those who 
have ridden to St. Leonard. 

The chapel of the Saint had a chain looped round it outside, 
and his statue represented the Saint as carrying fetters, to 
commemorate, I believe, the charity that thirteen times over 
obtained from King Clovis leave to liberate prisoners. How 
the devotion to the French Saint came to be so popular in 
Bavaria, or why his feast was chosen for the blessing of horses, 
I could not learn. St. Leonard was the disciple of St. Remi, 
and his monastery was Noblac, near Limoges, where he died in 
559. Many churches in England were dedicated to him, but 
I do not know that he blessed our horses. In Rome the horses 
are blessed on St. Antony’s day. 
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When my work at Nymphenburg came to an end, I next 
visited the Convent of the English Ladies at Alt-étting. As I 
had been fortunate hitherto in finding those who could talk to 
me in English, I was still more fortunate here. Two of the 
religious are English, and they seemed in their proper place in 
the English Institute. As far as documents were concerned, 
my visit was not profitable. Those that were to be found here 
I had seen before; but alas! I heard tell that as recently as 
1868 a box full of original letters and papers in English were 
destroyed. There are some things from which it is necessary to 
turn one’s mind speedily, and a bit of news like this produces a 
feeling akin to a physical pain. 

But Alt-6tting has attractions enough to make you forget 
any disappointment. The sanctuary of our Blessed Lady there 
is a place of pilgrimage visited yearly by as many as 150,000 
pilgrims, and innumerable are the favours, spiritual and temporal, 
that our dear Lady obtains for her clients. It dates back to 
the time when St. Rupert, Bishop of Salzburg, came to evan- 
gelize this part of Bavaria in the beginning of the seventh 
century, and the statues of this Saint represent him with Our 
Lady of Alt-6tting in his arms. This most devout sanctuary 
well deserves its name of the Bavarian Loreto. In September 
last, when the Catholic Congress was held at Munich, some five 
thousand gentlemen made a pilgrimage to Alt-otting together. 
The chapel of the Blessed Virgin is small, and can hold but very 
few ; but all the large square in which it stands was crowded, 
and the Rosary was said aloud, and the Mass joined in by the 
thousands kneeling all around. The chapel within and without 
is cased in ex voto pictures, a long series of which belong to the 
early years of the sixteenth century. These are allowed to 
remain, but the more modern pictures are frequently removed 
to make way for others. Amongst the pictures are here and 
there inscriptions, sometimes the pleading Maria, hilf !— 
“Mary, help,” more frequently the triumphant and grateful 
Maria hat geholfen—“ Mary has helped.” Different nations 
have different ways of marking the pictures and offerings that 
indicate their gratitude. In Italy it is usually by the letters 
P.G.R.—per grazia ricevuta, pro gratia recepta—“for favour 
received.” It would be hard, however, to find a more fitting 
formula than the joyous “ Mary has helped.” When will our 
own church walls bear testimony to the cry of faith and its 
answer? “Jesus will give if thou wilt plead.” We know it: no 
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one knows it better than we do; but why should we hide it 
when others show it so lovingly? 

The little chapel has a sort of cloister round it with a lean-to 
roof. In this the faithful are constantly going round the 
sanctuary on their knees, and they have worn long furrows in 
the stone pavement. It is touching to see the simple country 
people, with a perfect unconsciousness of any beholder, per- 
forming this act of devotion, and not unfrequently with a large 
wooden cross on their shoulders. Half a dozen such crosses lie 
there that any one may take up, and the way in which they are 
worn shows how much they have been used. 

In the sanctuary within is a little image of our Lady with 
the Infant Jesus made of black wood, surrounded by silver 
ornaments ; and, amongst other things, the statue of a young 
prince of his weight in silver. The chapel itself is an octagon 
with a little nave attached to it, and in the wall opposite to our 
Lady is a recess in which the hearts of the successive sovereigns 
of Bavaria are enshrined. The last but one whose heart has 
been brought here is that poor King who was found drowned in 
the Lake of Starnberg, and the last of all is his mother, whose 
heart was lately brought hither with the greatest solemnity. The 
Catholicity of the Royal Family is not so striking that one 
could afford to lose this mark of their devotion to the Mother 
of God. . 

In the evening we had Benediction in the sanctuary, with 
the Rosary and other devotions. The Capuchin Fathers have 
charge of it, and nothing could have been more devotional than 
the way in which all was conducted. Benediction is, however, 
not quite what we are used to. The ciborium itself is exposed 
on the top of the tabernacle, and Benediction is given when it is 
first taken out for Exposition as well as at the end. No humeral 
veil was used. The ciborium in Bavaria is surmounted by a 
handsome crown, from which the veil of the ciborium hangs, 
and the effect of this is very noble. The Rosary one would 
hardly recognize, as there is no pause to announce the mystery 
before each decade ; but the voices go on continuously from the 
beginning to the end. The application of the decade to a par- 
ticular mystery is secured by its interpolation after the Holy 
Name in each Hail Mary. 

Every day Mass is sung in the sanctuary at seven o'clock, 
and again at eleven; and in the intervals, and before and after, 
there are Low Masses in unbroken succession. This reminds 
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one of Loreto, and, as at Loreto, priests who visit the sanctuary 
are permitted to take the place of those who ordinarily say 
Mass there. The sung Mass was very charming, and the 
Capuchin Father was religiously Roman in his singing. 

The sanctuary of our Lady is isolated in the piazza, around 
which are three churches. The largest is the parish church, a 
grand old Gothic place, which claims Carloman as its original 
builder, and has a stone in its choir that is said to cover his 
bones. Another stone, now in an aisle wall, must have once 
been in the nave floor; and it says of Carloman with unusual 
exactness, /ic fuct aut fuisse dicitur. The church is full of 
interesting things—altars, pictures, tombs; a treasury with a 
few grand old things in the midst of much that is modern and 
poor; a cloister with singular chapels of the Passion; and 
Tilly’s chapel with the pious Field-Marshal’s body visible 
through glass in the coffin-lid. A splendid old font in the 
church is given over to holy water, and so it generally is ina 
Bavarian church. The supply of holy water everywhere must 
be trying to him whose hatred of it is proverbial. One use of 
holy water is specially pretty. At the foot of most graves you 
find a holy water stoup with a sprig of box for a sprinkler. 
In the open air the supply must be mainly the rain from 
heaven; but in the cloisters many of the tombs have pro- 
jecting stoups. Human nature must be unlike what it is else- 
where, if sacristans keep them filled. The parish church at 
Neu-6tting, which you must pass in coming to the sanctuary 
from the railway station, is also a Gothic building full of 
interest. I never saw before a nave and lofty aisles covered 
by a single roof with one gable. The aisle walls are unusually 
high, for there are large windows over the side chapels. 

The piazza at Alt-otting has at one end of it the Franciscan 
Church, the floor of which was covered with loose boards laid 
side by side, marked and numbered. This is a common way in 
Bavaria of providing against the coldness of a stone floor in 
winter. At the other end of the piazza is a church, from which 
first of all the Jesuits who built it have been expelled, and then 
their successors the Redemptorists. It is curious to see on one 
side of the church an altar of St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
Xavier, and on the other side an altar of St. Alphonsus, speak- 
ing for the two religious orders that have been successively 
driven away. A Bavarian Bishop was good enough to say to 
me that his country needed the Jesuits. “Ah, my lord,” I 
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answered him, “you must recall the Redemptorists first.” And 
for that the Bavarian Catholics are calling out. How it comes 
that so large a majority of the population do not succeed in 
making their voices heard is a mystery to an Englishman. In 
their Parliament they were demanding that the placetum regium 
should no longer be required for Acts of the Holy See relating 
to faith and morals, and we have yet to see the result. The 
spirit of mon frére le sacristain, as Frederic of Prussia called 
Joseph the Second, still reigns in Bavaria, and that to a 
ridiculous extent. Every offering made at our Lady’s sanctuary 
at Alt-6tting passes through the hands of a State official, and 
even the washing of the altar linen can only be paid for through 
him. Yet some medizval usages still remain in Bavaria, and I 
learnt with surprise that a bishop on his appointment pays his 
annates or first-fruits to Rome. The Bishop of Passau, who is 
now to be Archbishop of Munich, paid, I was told, about 300/. 
on the first of these appointments and, perhaps, 800/. on the 
last, in each case it being reckoned as a third of a year’s 
income. 

This of course must mean that the Church retains some 
at least of her ancient endowments, and the Church property 
in the hands of the State is, I believe, mainly the result of 
the confiscation of the possessions of the religious orders. 
The parishes that depended on the monasteries will thus 
be paid by the State. I asked a parish priest, whom I 
met near Munich, whether the Government paid him a 
traitement like the French clergy. He said no, that his 
income was derived mainly from glebe lands that he let, and 
his predecessor had preferred to farm. He said that his people 
all made their Easter, and that the vast majority of them 
went to Communion four times a year. I asked him how many 
people he had, and his answer was a thousand; but this must 
be below the mark, as his baptisms for a little more than ten 
months amounted to sixty. 

From Alt-6tting back to Nymphenburg, and then a fresh 
start homeward bound by way of Augsburg. The house of 
the Institute of Mary in Augsburg is interesting as having 
been in the hands of the English Ladies since Mary Pointz, 
afterwards third General Superioress, began it in 1662. The 
original house is very distinguishable, and it has been added 
to at various times till it has become a very large establishment. 
It has a chapel that has been beautifully decorated, the 
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baldacchino over the high altar being really fine. Of this 
chapel a singular story is told. Now and again at night 
a bright light shines in it, for which no one can account. 
People have been known to ring the bell at the gate, thinking 
from the reflection in the street that the place was on fire. 
The servants, who live on the opposite side of the quadrangle, 
have been awakened by it. I asked when it was seen last, 
and I was told last July ; and on my inquiring of my informant 
whether she had seen it, she said yes, and that she was so 
frightened that she ran away to her own cell. 

I was so fortunate here also as to find one of the English 
Ladies who spoke English excellently, and I need not say 
that it made all the difference to my visit to Augsburg. This 
religious was a great friend of the sacristan of the Cathedral. 
I was very anxious to see the church and its cloister, but 
above all its treasury. It so happened that the Cathedral 
was being prepared by a general sweeping and dusting for 
a coming feast of the Bishop’s consecration. The sacristan 
was a dear old man between seventy and eighty, and he was 
finely cross at being called away from his cleaning, but I had 
no time to spare, and his friendship for my friend the religious 
prevailed. His work was left to his subalterns, and the old 
man came over to the treasury, “Come for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes,” we urged. “Twenty minutes!” he 
scornfully rejoined; “it will take you three hours to see it 
properly.” His very amusing irritation soon subsided when 
he saw that his treasures were appreciated : pictures, curiosities 
of many kinds, amongst other things the finest collection of 
portable altar stones of medizval times that I have ever seen. 
After a careful examination of these very interesting things, 
giving a last look round the place, my eye caught three oval 
pictures of Jesuits, on the top of one of the cupboards. The 
light was waning, but I could just make out the names, and 
my heart jumped to see that one was P. EDMUNDUS CAMPIANUS. 
The other two were German Jesuits. The three were pictures 
from some German College, which of course had been knocking 
about ever since the suppression of the Society. The old man 
got a ladder, and Blessed Edmund Campion was in my hand 
for a nearer inspection at the window. Poor enough as a 
work of art, and of course having no pretence to be a likeness, 
I was drawn to covet it greatly. It, and a long inscription at 
its foot, had spoken of Campion’s life and death to generations 
VOL. LXVIII. F 
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in a Jesuit College in Germany. Spiranti cor eruitur, the 
inscription said, and the Martyr was painted with a blazing 
heart in his hand, no unappropriate emblem of the loving 
soul of Edmund Campion. In a few minutes—what induced 
the old sacristan to be so complaisant I do not know—we 
were trudging through the streets, and he was carrying the 
picture and leading the way to the Bishop’s palace. It was 
a cool thing to do. I was thoroughly conscious of that, and 
my fear was lest the Bishop should be conscious of it also. 
I deposited my picture outside the door of the Bishop’s reception- 
room, and while waiting for his lordship I polished up my Latin. 
I introduced myself, and he was paternal and very gracious. 
I took courage and said I had come to ask a favour. “I had 
seen a picture in his treasury—in fact I had it at hand—would 
he allow me—there it was—our recently beatified Martyr—of 
not much interest to his lordship but of great interest to us— 
might I hope for permission to take it with me?” The Bishop 
looked puzzled, and asked me who had told me it was in 
the treasury. “No one,” I said; “I had found it myself.” 
“Well, but,” he said, and I thought I saw a frown; “who 
brought it here?” “The custos Cathedralis,” said 1; “he brought 
it from the treasury for your lordship to see.” A smile greeted 
me after this, and I saw that the day was won. The Bishop 
was evidently more and more amused as I argued my claims, 
and at last he said that if his canons felt as he did, the picture 
was mine. “O, my lord, I must leave to-morrow morning 
early, and I can hardly afford all that packing and carriage 
would cost.” Three hours, he said, would enable him to consult 
his canons, and I should have an answer in the evening, and 
accordingly after supper the picture arrived, together with the 
Bishop’s card, on which he had written his hopes that Blessed 
Edmund would see safely back to his country the possessor 
of his picture. The nuns sewed it up in canvas for me, and I 
carried it off in triumph. The old sacristan would not take 
a halfpenny, and I left him, promising to say a Mass for him, 
and I have not forgotten my promise. He was a great contrast 
to a young sacristan in a Roman collar in St. Ulrich’s Church, 
who waited impatiently while I walked round the church and 
gave a hasty look at the interesting frescoes in the choir, and 
who hurried me out and locked up the church at ten o’clock 
in the morning, quite deaf to every request that I might see 
the shrine of St. Afra. A leisurely visit to the Cathedral was 
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a consolation, a venerable old nave with square columns and 
round arches, to which Gothic aisles have been added. Interest- 
ing old pictures and sculptures over the altars and everywhere, 
freshly painted'and gilt ; in this respect the Cathedral at Augs- 
burg exceeding the Frauenkirche at Munich, but surpassed in 
its turn by the newly-restored Cathedral at Eichstiatt. 

Augsburg has much of the medieval city left, and it reminded 
me to some extent of Nuremberg. The great hotel of the 
Drei Méhren—the Three Kings, of course—presents its long 
side to the street, all covered with frescoes, which, though not 
of the oldest, yet are bright and beautiful. But the time when 
the street looked the quaintest to me was early in the morning, 
when I crossed from the Confessor’s house where I had slept, 
to say Mass in the convent chapel. The Reverend Confessor 
himself, Herr Prases they called him here, accompanied me, 
and as it was a dark morning and the hour early, he lighted 
me across with a taper that he carried. The light on a face 
full of character made a fitting foreground to the old gables 
and variety of house fronts dimly showing themselves all round. 
That good priest interested me much. I began by thinking 
Herr Preses a funny name, but I soon found out it was a title 
drawn from his Confraternity of young workmen—guza princeps 
sum juvenum opificum, was his explanation. “This is a noisy 
house up to eleven o’clock at night,” he said, as he showed me 
to my room; and sure enough, songs and cheers and rapping 
of tables indicated much recreation for the juvenes opifices. 
They were very welcome, for I was tired enough to fall asleep 
in the midst of it all, and I was glad to think that the young 
workmen were in such good hands. 

In the convent chapel it was pretty to see the children, each 
with a lighted taper of her own. The same I saw in the 
churches. The tapers were rolls of wax, thicker than I should 
have thought could possibly be unrolled, at all events in cold 
weather, without breaking. What a temptation to children, 
though, to drop the hot wax, to twist and untwist the tapers, 
and to snuff them with their fingers. 

One sight I saw in the English Institute at Augsburg was 
worth the journey to me. The Life of Mary Ward was painted, 
no one knows when or by whom. There were originally fifty- 
two pictures, and of these forty-six now remain, some injured, 
but most of them in good condition still. One of them I 
should have liked to have carried away with my Blessed 
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Edmund Campion. It represented our Engiish martyrdoms in 
their full ghastliness ; but a second visit to the Bishop on such 
an errand was not to be thought of, nor could one picture be 
detached from the series. Talking of martyrs, here in this very 
house in Augsburg the relics of two venerable priests martyred 
at York in 1642, Lockwood and Catherick, remained under the 
infirmary altar for two hundred and twenty-five years, from 
the day when Mary Poyntz brought them there in 1662, to the 
time when the community gave them to Dom Gilbert Dolan, 
O.S.B., who went there on purpose to ask for them. They are 
now amongst the precious relics collected at Downside. 

On the second morning at Augsburg I was lighted by a 
bright moon across the road to say my Mass, and lighted by the 
same moon later on to the railway station on my road home. 
It was cold and frosty weather, but Bavarian railway-carriages 
are the best warmed I have ever seen. The steam passes from 
end to end of the train, under each carriage, and escapes from 
the very last carriage. A handle in each compartment can be 
set to “ Kalt” (cold), or “Warm,” and thus the passengers can 
regulate their temperature. 

A stoppage on the way at Eichstatt, and once more the 
hospitality of the English Institute. You leave the station on 
the main line, and are carried by a steam tram up the winding 
valley some two or three miles, past Willibaldsburg, once a 
palace now a fortress’ to the town of Ejichstaétt. There the 
Cathedral is worth visiting, if only to see what one Bishop can 
do, when supported by the hearty love and loyal affection of his 
flock. An old Gothic church, fine but not one of the finest, a 
few years ago filled with renaissance altars, in those days would 
have been visited with a sigh and have left no impression worth 
remembering. But now, there is the hand of a master every- 
where. The cloister was a miserable ruinous charnel-house. 
Two sides have now been restored, and a fine vaulted hall built, 
and there all the fine old tombs and monuments are properly 
cared for. In the church the fabric is untouched, but the renais- 
sance altars are sold to other churches, and in their stead the 
finest set of Gothic altars erected that I have yet seen. With 
rich German variety, not too florid, with carvings and pictures in 
abundance, any one of them would be a treasure beyond price 
over here. In the corner there is the chapel of the Bishop’s 
family, the Barons von Leonrod. The tombs of his ancestors 
are there, but he has had no need to see to the restoration of 
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altar or chapel. A few years ago he kept the jubilee of his 
priesthood, and his diocesan clergy presented the altar to the 
Cathedral as their jubilee gift. The painting of the organ it is 
a pleasure to see, and it is flanked by two long panels that are 
all pictures. St. Willibald’s relics are in a renaissance altar in a 
western apse, in due time to be supplanted by an altar in better 
keeping with the church, but showing meanwhile what the 
Bishop has parted with elsewhere. Over the high altar in a 
splendid triptych stand vast figures of our English Saints, 
SS. Willibald, Winnibald and Walburga, St. Richard, the Saxon 
King their father, and their mother, of whom I never heard 
before, St. Wuna. The stately figures are old, and are now 
worthily restored to their place of honour. That high altar is, 
I think, the finest I ever saw; but when I told the Bishop so, 
he said, “ Ah, you should see Ingoldstadt.” 

I went to pay my respects to the Bishop, and to my relief I 
found that he spoke Italian fluently. He was extremely kind, 
and showed me the pictures in his long suite of rooms, and in 
his double chapel. In his inner chapel, besides a fine series of 
some twenty old pictures of the Passion, he has a magnificent 
triptych, if I may so call it when each volet or wing is double ; 
not one folded, but two, one behind the other. You may thus 
close one pair of wings, hiding the figures of the central part, 
and yet have two wings showing their fine pictures on either 
side. At Bamberg, the Bishop said, there is a triptych with 
wings three deep. In the Bishop’s outer chapel is a Coronation 
of our Blessed Lady by Holbein. 

The Bishop had something to show me that had greatly 
excited my curiosity. It was an episcopal vestment, called a 
rationale, worn when vested for Pontifical High Mass by the 
Bishops of Eichstaétt and Ratisbon, and I think he told me by 
a Bishop in Sicily also. It consists of a richly embroidered 
straight piece across the breast and back, with shoulder-pieces 
that descend lower, in which the names of the virtues are 
worked, and to which all along metal pendants hang like a 
fringe. It is put on one shoulder first, and then fastened on 
the other. 

The Bishop gave me a line to take to the Benedictine Father 
who is in charge of St. Walburga’s Church, and I thus came to 
visit under favourable auspices that which I cared the most to 
see in all Bavaria. When I saw the oil of St. Walburga as it 
flows from the resting-place of her bones, I felt that I was in the 
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presence of one of those standing marvels that proclaim God to 
be wonderful in His saints. It is a sight never to be forgotten, 
like the similar marvel at the tomb of St. Nicholas at Bari, or 
the diverse miracles of St. Januarius at Naples, St. Clare at 
Montefalco, and St. Catherine at Bologna. 

The body of St. Walburga rests under the high altar of the 
Church of the Benedictine Nuns, and the Blessed Sacrament is 
over her. At the back of the altar there are two floors, one on 
the level of the sanctuary, with a semicircular opening behind 
the altar, and the other floor lower down, which is reached by a 
stair. On this lower level there is an altar, which is much below 
the tomb of St.Walburga. At this altar I was allowed to say 
Mass. Above it is a gilt metal door, or rather two doors, 
one within the other, which inclose a hollow space about 
four feet wide and three feet high, immediately under the 
tomb of St. Walburga. There above, on a thick slab of marble, 
rests the body of the Saint, and there it has rested undisturbed 
for six hundred years. And through that slab of marble, 
during the winter months, from October to April, the oil 
that exudes from her bones finds its way into the hollow 
space beneath, which it fills with a sort of mist, that then 
settles in drops on the doors and walls, and runs down 
along channels prepared for it into silver vessels placed there 
to receive it. The Benedictine Father was so good as to open 
the doors that guard this space. When he had opened the 
first, he struck the second door several sharp blows. I thought 
that the lock perhaps was stiff, but as soon as he opened 
the second door I saw why he struck it. It had been to cause 
the drops that were collecting to fall; and yet the moment that 
the door was opened, he had quickly to reach his hand for one 
of the silver receptacles within, or some of the oil would have 
fallen on the altar below. I had long heard of St. Walburga’s 
oil, and I had often seen the little bottles in which, mixed 
with water, it is distributed to the faithful. At length I had 
seen it flowing with my own eyes, and the most interesting 
sight that I had seen in Bavaria had come last. The walls of 
the sanctuary on both levels, and indeed of a third and higher 
level or gallery, were all covered with votive pictures or with the 
grateful inscription Walburga hat geholfen—“Walburga has 
helped.” Some jewels and chains offered to St. Walburga are 
shut up in the hollow place beneath the tomb where the 
holy oil so mysteriously flows 
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Before I leave Bavaria, there are two places in Munich 
that I want to mention. The first is the “ Alt-pinakothek,” 
the collection of old paintings. In it I found old friends, well 
known for years by engravings; and there I have made new 
friends, never seen before, and never to be seen again, but which 
I am the better for having seen. There are rooms full of the 
grand old religious pictures, that confer a far deeper impression 
on me for good than the more skilful and more artistic work of 
much later times. Rubens in plenty, but I shut my eyes. I 
was disappointed not to find more examples of Fra Angelico, 
and Perugino, and Francia ; but, as all the world knows, there 
are there some lovely pictures by Raffaelle, though somehow 
they did not charm me as I expected. 

The other is the National Museum, the ground floor of 
which surpasses any museum of early Christian art that I have 
ever seen. As at South Kensington, casts and originals are 
mingled together, a wonderfully instructive collection—a place 
to spend a month in, instead of a couple of hours. Old pictures 
on the walls, in such abundance that they are crowded even 
into dark corners, or skied to the tops of lofty rooms. Gothic 
altars complete, frontals, reredos and all, and many of them. 
Old ironwork, old goldsmith’s work, old embroidery, old carving 
all painted and gilt. What are those vestments? The robes 
of St.Henry the Emperor. What is that ivory box? The 
jewel-case of his wife, St.Cunegunda. There is a rationale like 
the Bishop of Ejichstatt’s, but centuries older. There a low 
mitre with the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury. There 
— yes, they are all there in Munich, seven hundred and seventy 
miles away, and my chance very small of seeing them again. 

One more reminiscence, but no longer of Bavaria. Home- 
ward bound, at Mainz, a long talk overnight with the Superioress 
of the “English Ladies” of that city—they were spared by 
Napoleon, and it is said that he wrote the decree on parchment 
taken from a drum-head. In the morning Mass in that venerable 
Cathedral. It was dark when I entered it, and the few lights 
scattered about set the Cathedral off with wonderful effect. In 
the sacristy my English Cel/ebret, which had come by post, 
brought me a few kind words in excellent English from a 
venerable priest, which made me regret that I was leaving 
by an early train, and so could not avail myself of his kind 
offer to be of help. For the first time in my life my chasuble 
was not put over my head, but it was open, and was placed on 
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one shoulder and then brought over and fastened on the other. 
My Mass was in the beautiful chapel in which Mgr. Ketteler lies 
buried. Details were half visible in the morning light as I left 
the church, and the impression on my mind was that the 
colouring of the roof surpassed in beauty and in delicate taste 
anything I had seen of the kind in Bavaria—in this respect 
Mainz was finer even than Eichstatt. The colours of the 
vaulting are the one weak point in that great church full 
of beauty. And now good-bye to it all, and back to London. 
Good-bye to it all, excepting to what I carry back with 
me in my memory. Antiquity and beauty combined—that 
it is that has for me a perfect charm, and of that delightful 
combination I have many a remembrance that I shali never 
lose, thanks to my run into Bavaria, for which I am indebted to 
the hospitable invitation of the good Englischen Fraulein. They 
will let me say in gratitude, Floreat Jnstitutum Marie. 


JOHN MORRIS. 











A Scotch Canon tn France. 


—f———— 


THE Benedictines of St. Maur have perhaps bequeathed to 
posterity no more remarkable monument of their industry and 
erudition, extending as it did over almost every conceivable 
department of human knowledge, than in the immense collection 
of unedited letters which have found a resting-place among the 
manuscripts of the National Library of Paris. In the long list 
of their correspondents, who were doubtless attracted to them 
not more by their wide reputation for learning than on account 
of the geniality and courtesy which made them accessible to 
all, we find men of every class, from the foremost repre- 
sentatives of European science to the humble and unknown 
labourers in obscure monasteries and provincial villages. It 
may easily be supposed that among so vast a mass of un- 
published documents, there must necessarily be much to repay 
research; and this has in fact been shown by the selections 
from the correspondence in question, which French scholars 
have from time to time given to the world. 

M. Henri Jadart has recently published? some letters 
addressed to Dom Mabillon and Dom Ruinart, two of the most 
distinguished members of the Maurist Congregation, by a 
Scottish priest resident in France at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The letters are of some interest for 
English readers, not only from their authorship, but also on 
account of their subject-matter, which includes some contri- 
butions to Scotch monastic history, and also various interesting 
particulars, hitherto unpublished, relating to the early life of 
the celebrated Dom Mabillon and his family. 

The name of the writer of these letters was Richard Hay 
(styled in French De la Haye), Canon Regular of St. Augustine. 
He was a man of good old Scottish family, being a grandson of 


1 Correspondance de Richard Augustin de la Haye, 1697—1708. Publi¢e par 
Henri Jadart. Paris: Champion. (Reprinted from the Revue de Champagne et de 
Brie.) 
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Sir John Hay of Barra, while his mother was daughter to 
Sir Henry Spottiswood, son of the Bishop of Clogher, and 
nephew of the learned Archbishop of St. Andrews.! Father 
Hay was one of the numerous body of Catholic ecclesiastics 
who followed James the Second to France after his abdication 
in 1688. He tells us himself that he had been engaged in his 
own country in collecting materials for a monastic history of 
Scotland, but that “the Prince of Orange did not give him time 
to continue his studies”—in other words, the Revolution of 
1688, and the accession of William the Third to the Throne, 
compelled him, like so many others, to quit his native land 
and seek a refuge in Catholic France. 

Father Hay, in his signature to the last entry made by him 
in his parochial register at Saint-Pierremont, styles himself 
“priest, Canon-Regular of the Congregation of France, professed 
at the Abbey of St. Geneviéve at Paris, nommé a [Abbaye de 
Saint-Croix d’Edinbourg, et au prieuré de Saint-Pierre de 
Bourges.” His connection with the ancient and famous house 
of his Order at Holyrood dated from 1687, in which year King 
James had made arrangements for restoring Catholic worship 
in the Abbey Church, and placing it again under the care of the 
Canons-Regular of St. Augustine, its ancient occupants. James 
had already, some months previously, issued a warrant granting 
free exercise of their religion to Scottish Catholics, and in- 
timating that he had ordered a chapel to be fitted up for their 
use in one of the rooms of the palace. Father Hay appears to 
have arrived in Scotland from Paris shortly before the opening 
of this chapel—an event of some importance to the down- 
trodden Catholics of Scotland; and he gives some curious 
details of the ceremony in a letter to Mr. Charles Whytford, of 
the Scotch College, Paris.” 


The chapel [writes Father Hay from Roslyn Castle, February 22, 
1687] was opened on St. Andrew’s day [1686] with ceremonies such as 
they were (ée//es quelles). On Christmas night High Mass was sung in 


1 Father Hay’s MSS., preserved in the Advocate’s Library, contain some 
genealogical notes relating to the various distinguished members of the family with 
which he was maternally connected, including his grandmother, Jean Bulkeley, whose 
descent he gives from John of Gaunt. Some of these notes were reprinted in the 
Miscellany of the Spottiswood Society, vol. i, Father Hay’s own letters to the Maurist 
Fathers are sealed with the well known bearings of the Hay family. 

2 The-extract which follows is translated from the original French letter in the 
possession of the Rev. W. Clapperton of Buckie, to whose courtesy the writer 
owes other interesting details connected with Father Hay’s residence in Scotland. 
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it.1 I was under the impression that I was to officiate, at least the 
Chancellor [Lord Perth] said so to one of the Jesuits. However, 
Father Abercromby, a Benedictine, performed the function; he is an 
honest man enough, but as nature has not favoured him with a good 
vocal organ, and he has been long away from his monastery (where I 
imagine there is not much in the way of singing), the poor Father 
acquitted himself very ill of his office. There was no deacon nor 
subdeacon—in Scotland they have not got so far as that. The choir 
was composed of a man who passes here for a musician, although he 
has neither voice nor any knowledge of plain-chant, of Mdlle. Alexandre 
and two girls whom she brought from France, with another woman of 
the same nation, the wife of a saddler here. Vespers were sung after 
dinner, but in miserable style: I say nothing of the defects in the 
singing, but the rubrics were very ill-kept—the less said about them 
the better. The musician has twenty pounds a year stipend; his 
occupation consists in interrupting the devotion of the people by singing 
during Low Mass Regina Cali letare, Alleluia, or a verse or two of 
some hymn, chosen according to his own fancy. I forgot to mention 
that at the Christmas solemnity they sang a /Voe/ in French. In 
churches where due reverence is shown to our Holy Mysteries, it is 
certainly not customary to sing in the sanctuary things written for the 
amusement of rustics and revellers. For my part I do not very often 
trouble the chapel. I have not yet said Mass there, and my devotion 
does not extend beyond our own walls, or the house of the Countess 
of Erroll, or of other ladies who may ask me to say Mass in their chapels. 
I have no great desire to be numbered among the Court chaplains, and 
have no intention of letting it be thought that I have any wish of the 
kind. 


After this rather caustic description (between the lines of 
which it is not very difficult to trace some tokens of dis- 
appointment at his own exclusion from the ceremony), Father 
Hay goes on to inform his friends of the proclamation 
of religious toleration lately made at the Cross; of some 
Catholic books recently published—“ which ought to be good, 
for they are dear enough”—of a fire which had broken out 
in Holyrood ; and of his own future prospects, which are still 
unsettled, although he states that he had had some very 
advantageous offers. The latter allusion is doubtless to the 

1 Mary of Modena, the Queen of James the Second, afterwards gave the altar plate, 
&c., belonging to the chapel in Holyrood, to the Scotch mission, as appears from a 
contemporary letter, couched in the usual missionary phraseology of the time: 
**Mrs. Arthur, September 7, 1702, gave to trade what instruments of trade had 
belonged to her husband, to value £200 sterling, or thereabout.” A chalice and 
silver handbell were in the possession of the late Bishop Kyle, at Preshome, and 
St. Margaret’s Convent, Edinburgh, has a thurible and incense-boat. See Preface to 
Blakhal’s Breiffe Narration (1844), p.» xxviii, note. 
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proposed re-establishment of his Order at Holyrood, of which 
he speaks more fully in a subsequent letter to the same 
correspondent, dated February 3, 1688. The General of his 
Order, he informs Mr. Whytford, was exceedingly anxious to 
carry out the projected foundation, which he trusted would be 
for the benefit of the kingdom and the advantage of the Catholics 
of Scotland. Father Hay in the same letter speaks of various 
documents, bearing upon Scottish history, including original 
letters of Mary Queen of Scots, which he had collected and 
proposed shortly to publish. 

But the schemes and anticipations, literary and otherwise, of 
the worthy canon were rudely interrupted by the disastrous 
events of 1688, towards the close of which momentous year he 
quitted Scotland, and returned to St. Geneviéve, the house of 
his profession at Paris. Hence he was a few months later 
transferred to the Abbey of St. Denis, at Rheims. Three years 
subsequently he accepted the charge of one of the parishes 
served by the Fathers of his Order in the diocese of Rheims. 
This was Bergnicourt, where he remained until 1695, in which 
year he was removed to the parish of St. Pierremont. Here he 
spent some nineteen tranquil years, and from here he dates the 
correspondence with the Fathers of St. Maur, to which we have 
already referred. 

The quiet and uneventful life of a curé de campagne does 
not appear to have be€n altogether suited to the character of 
the good canon; and candour compels us to admit that his 
zeal for antiquarian studies led him so far to neglect the less 
congenial duties connected with his parish, as to draw upon him 
more than once the censure of his diocesan. The see of Rheims 
was occupied at this time by the able and zealous Maurice le 
Tellier, and we find in his MS. notes, preserved in the Paris 
Library,? the following significant entries relating to the parish 
of St. Pierremont : 

January, 1695.—I have caused this cure to be given to Dr. Richard 
Augustine de la Haye, priest, Canon-Regular of the Congregation of 
St. Genevitve. He is a Scotchman, has been curé of Bernicourt, and 
Father Sahun answers to me for him. Independently of this, I know 
him to be a very good subject. 

July, 1703.—-[Father Hay] is an indifferent subject: if he does not 
amend, I shall remove him. He is conceited, and applies himself to 
everything except his duties as parish priest. 

1 Notes de Maurice le Tellier, Archevéque de Rheims. Bibliothéque National de 
France, 6025, 6026, 
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November 11, 1706.—He has amended and applies himself to his 


duties. 
October 11, 1707.—He is very neglectful of his churches. 


If, as would appear from the above notes, Father Hay’s 
administration of the spiritual needs of his parish left something 
to be desired, he was by no means devoid of a lively interest in 
the affairs of his neighbours and parishioners, and in the local 
associations of the retired village where his lot was cast. St. 
Pierremont was the birth-place of Jean Mabillon, and the 
residence of his family, with whom Father Hay was on terms of 
close intimacy. He thus became acquainted, in natural course, 
with the great Benedictine himself, and the acquaintanceship 
rapidly ripened into warm friendship, which only ended with 
D. Mabillon’s death in 1708—an event deplored by none more 
deeply than by the Scottish curé of his native village. 

But notwithstanding the new ties which he formed during 
his long residence in France, Father Hay never lost his warm 
interest in the history and monuments of the fallen Church in 
his native land. He frequently speaks in his letters of his desire 
to return, if only for a few months, to Scotland, in order to 
prosecute his historical studies, and to consult such archives as 
still remained of the ancient abbeys and religious houses in that 
country ; and the somewhat perfunctory attention which he 
seems to have bestowed on his parochial duties is no doubt to 
be explained, and partly excused, on the ground of his strong 
affection for his native Scotland, and his constant longing to be 
able to return thither and pursue the congenial researches which 
had been so rudely interrupted by the Revolution. 

Of the five letters which we proceed to lay, in an English 
dress, before our readers, the first two were addressed by Father 
Hay to Dom Mabillon, at an interval of eleven years, and the 
remaining three to Dom Ruinart, after Mabillon’s death. The 
first, written not long after Father Hay’s arrival at St. Pierre- 
mont, has been referred to by M. Courajod in his Monasticum 
Gallicanum; without, however, any mention of that portion of it 
which relates to the Scotch Benedictine abbeys. 


LETTER I.—Father Hay to D. Mabillon. 


Very Reverend Father,—I learn from the Procurator of Mont-Dieu? 
that you are about to give to the world a history of the Benedictine 


1 Afonasticum Gallicanum. Paris, 1869, p. 7. 
2 Mont-Dieu is an ancient Carthusian monastery in the diocese of Rheims. 
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Order. He has not told me if you include in your plan all the houses 
of the Order, or limit yourself to those of France. If your design 
extends to foreign houses, I have some memoranda regarding the 
Scotch houses which may be useful to you. If you confine yourself to 
France, and desire to mention ex passant the establishments founded in 
Scotland through the instrumentality of French religious, we have two 
famous examples. 

One is Ke/so, a celebrated abbey on the banks of the Tweed, where 
King David first established the Benedictines in 1128, bringing them 
from the Abbey of Tyron, in the district of Chartres.1 The Chronicle 
of Macros [sic] mentions a disagreement between John, Abbot of Kelso, 
and Gautier, Abbot of Tyron in 1176, as to the question of superiority. 
The other establishment is at Fais/ey. The monks were sent thither 
from the monastery of Wenlock, in England, with the consent of 
Humbald, Prior of that house.? The foundation was made by Walter, 
son of Alan, steward of the King of Scots, and an ancestor of the 
present King James. Stephen, Abbot of Cluny, confirmed the 
foundation, and received the founder iz fratrem, and into participation 
of the prayers of the Order. His letter ends with these words: “ Et si 
absque habitu nostro vitam finierit, quod absit, fiat pro eo quantum pro 
uno fratrum nostrorum in tricennariis, et missis, et psalmis, et omnibus 
aliis beneficiis.” 

Savaricus, Prior of La Charité, on the Loire,? to which Wenlock was 
subject, confirmed the immunities, exemptions, and privileges granted 
by Humbald to the monks who had been drawn from his house, and 
also the agreement which had been made with the founder. I have the 
charter of this house; and if foundation or other charters are to enter 
into the plan of your work, I will send you a copy of it. I had pro- 
posed, when in the country [Scotland], to compile a M@onasticum in 
imitation of Dugdale’s. I had collected some materials with this inten- 
tion, but the Prince of Orange did not give me time to continue my 
studies. I have, nevertheless, sufficient memoranda to put together a 
work as large as that edited by M. Allemant under the title of Histoire 
Monastique @’Irlande. My notion would be first to describe the plan 
of each house, to give its name, situation, privileges, the famous men 
buried there, and remarkable events that have occurred in it, then to 
notice the principal foundations, and to give a list of Abbots or Priors 
who have governed these houses, with the dates of their election, depo- 
sition, or death. However, before undertaking anything, I should 
desire to have your counsel, and it Mgr. de Rheims would allow me to 
return for some months to my country, placing a vicaire here, I might 


1 Cartulaire de la Sainte-Trinité de Tiron. Ed. Merlet (1883), tom. i. p. cxix. 

2 According to Dugdale (Afonast. Angi. vol. v. pp. 71, seq.), the name of the 
Prior at this time was Humdéert. 

3 Savaricus was Prior of La Charité from 1179 to 1198. M. Jadart mentions that 
the chartulary of this monastery, which had numerous affiliations in England, is 
about to be published, edited by M. de Lespinasse. 
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obtain almost all the original charters, or faithful copies. I know toa 
certainty where both are preserved ; but the journey could not be easily 
undertaken until peace is concluded. Meanwhile, I kiss your hands, 
and remain with profound respect, Very Reverend Father, 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 
FR. DE LA Haye, 

St. Pierremont, August 12, 1697. 

(Superscribed) To the Very Reverend Father, 

The Very Reverend Father, Dom Jean Mabillon, religious of St. 
Benedict, in the Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, Paris. 


In his second letter to Mabillon, written nearly seven years 
later, Father Hay mentions the despatch of an original deed of 
gift, of the twelfth century, to the Church of Holyrood in 
Edinburgh, and he takes the opportunity of recommending to 
his friend’s good offices M. Harpet, the bearer of his letter, who 
was going to Paris on business of his own. 


LETTER II.—Father Hay to D. Mabillon. 


Very Reverend and much honoured Father,—I avail myself of 
M. Harpet’s journey in order to send you a deed of gift made to the 
Church of Holyrood, Edinburgh, before the year 1160, as is evident 
from the names of the witnesses and the persons mentioned in the 
deed. If it be of any service to your work—that is, if it could be 
brought into the second edition of your Dzplomatiques or the reply 
which you are making to M. Germon—be good enough to have it 
engraved at my expense; or get two blocks of it cut (for which I will 
pay); one you will keep, and the other I will take, as well as the 
original, which you can return to me at some future opportunity, of 
which I will inform you. If it be of no use to you, you may return it to 
me by the bearer. You will hardly be able to read it on account of the 
proper names of towns and families, which are unknown to you: I will 
send you by post, if you wish, a fair copy, with the names written at 
length. With the charter I send you also a sheet on which I have 
noted down the opinion of certain scholars about the spuriousness of 
some title-deeds. It does not, of course, follow that none are authentic. 
I had formerly made some memoranda on this subject, but in spite of 
every effort I have not been able to find the note-book. 

M. Harpet, who will have the honour of handing you this, is from 
Buzancy. He will explain to you briefly the object of his journey, and 
you will render him a considerable service if you will have the goodness 
to recommend him to M. de Rouillé or M. de Armenonville.! You will 
not take it ill that I earnestly beg you to support his claim: he is an 


1 MM. Rouillé du Coudray and d’Armenonville were consei/lers d Etat, and were 
intimate with D. Mabillon, as is evident from his correspondence with them pre- 
served in the Paris Library. 
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excellent man, and you will not be otherwise than pleased with him. 
Your sister, Madame Mabillon,! desires her remembrances to you: her 
mother is confined to bed, but rather from weakness than from any 
positive malady. Permit me to assure Dom Thierry of my humble 
respects, and to remain, Very Reverend and much honoured Father, 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 
FATHER DE LA Haye. 
St. Pierremont, May 20, 1704. 


On December, 27, 1707, Dom Mabillon closed his fruitful 
and laborious life, at the age of seventy-six ; and shortly after- 
wards Father Hay expressed, in a letter to Dom Ruinart, his 
sentiments of grief at the loss of his friend. 


LETTER III.—Father Hay to Dom Ruinart. 


Reverend Father,—We were informed of the death of Father 
Mabillon through the newspapers before your letters reached us: I 
have deeply lamented him, for I loved and sincerely honoured him. I 
have recommended him to the prayers of our parishioners here, and 
have celebrated a solemn service for the repose of his soul. Agreeably 
to the contents of your letter to his sister, Madame Mabillon, I have 
collected various memoranda relating to his early years, and I will make 
an abridgment of these to the best of my ability ; but I anticipate that 
it will be difficult to reduce to the limits of a letter all that is known on 
the subject. Let me know, if you please, whether in this case you 
would still wish me to send you the information by post, and with it the 
dispensation granted by Urban the Eighth for the marriage of his 
parents. I have had thé original (on parchment) in my possession for 
more than ten years, and I will send it to you, if you wish, with the 
other notes. 

I beg you, on the other hand, to keep for me copies of everything 
published at Paris on the subject of his death: you may address them 
to your brother, from whom I shall obtain them at Rheims during Lent. 

I have lost a good friend in Father Mabillon. May I ask to be 
allowed to take the same liberty with you as I did with him, namely, 
to write to you sometimes? Should you have the intention of continuing 
his annals, I could furnish you with some matter that I formerly offered 
to our illustrious master. 

Madame Mabillon is greatly indebted to your kindness; she has 
begged me to give you her respectful regards, and to thank you for 
your troubles in her behalf. Awaiting the honour of your reply, I beg 
to remain, with profound respect, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 
FATHER DE LA HAYE. 
St. Pierremont, February 4, 1708. 


1 Marie Bourbon, widow of Jean Mabillon, brother of the Benedictine, who died 
without issue in 1700, 
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Father Mabillon first spoke at the age of two months, and then 
kept silence until he was two years old.? 


Father Hay wrote again to Dom Ruinart, a few weeks 
later, with reference to the affairs of the Mabillon family, of 
which he promises to treat fully in a future letter. He takes 
the opportunity of pointing out one or two errors in Scottish 
topography and chronology which he had discovered in the 
writings of D. Mabillon. 


LETTER IV.—Father Hay to Dom Ruinart. 


Very Reverend Father,—I will take care to hand to Madame 
Bressant, mother of the widow Mabillon, the fifteen crowns which 
M. Quatrehomme has given you for her benefit: none of the family will 
know anything of it, consequently no inconvenience will arise in con- 
nection with the matter. You will give me pleasure by writing about 
the affairs of this poor woman: the letters will cost them nothing, and I 
shall deem myself amply recompensed for the slight expense by the 
pleasure of reading any letters from you. 

I shall send you exact details regarding the family of Father 
Mabillon, and all that happened here before he joined your body; also 
about his uncle (who was not always occupied in saying his breviary), 
and the dispensation granted by Pope Urban to his father for his 
marriage. Stephen Mabillon died at a very advanced age; his name 
occurs first in one of my registers; he had passed his hundredth year, 
but I cannot at present tell you by how much. I will give you more 
exact information in my next. His step-mother died last year, at the 
age of one hundred and sixteen or one hundred and seventeen. The 
family is a respectable one : his predecessors were the registrars of the 
place, and divided the inheritance of the Le Roy family with M. de 
Fontenois, the present seigneur. I will give you more exact particulars 
on this subject another time. 

I wish you now to notice that Father Mabillon has made a mistake 
in his account of the death of St. Denis, which he professes to take from 
Baldric, Abbot of Brenabe in Scof/and: in the second edition, it should 
be Brenabe in England.? Also in vol. iii. of the Axadecta, p. 494, he 
has fallen into an error. The letter of John, Archbishop of Lyons, 
could not refer to G , Bishop of Glasgow; for Joutin [Joceline], 
Abbot of Melrose, who was chosen Bishop of Glasgow in 1174, was 
consecrated at Clairvaux in 1175 by Eskilus, Archbishop of London, 





1 M., Jadart mentions that this curious fact, to which Father Hay alludes in a 
subsequent letter, is still a matter of popular tradition in Mabillon’s native 
village. 

2 M. Jadart professes himself unable to identify this reference in the works of 
Mabillon. Who or what Brenade may be intended to signify remains a mystery. 


VOL, LXVIII, G 
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Legate of the Holy See and Primate of Denmark, by command of Pope 
Alexander [III]. This chronology is by no means in accordance with 
that of Father Mabillon. We shall have an opportunity of speaking 
more fully of these matters, when you are somewhat recovered from 
your fatigues. Meanwhile, I beg you to believe me, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
FATHER DE LA HAYE. 


St. Pierremont, April 17, 1708. 


You can address your letters direct to Sedan, thus: To the Prior of 
St. Pierremont, near Sedan. They will not be so long on the road; 
yours of the 28th of March only reached me yesterday, the 16th of 
April. As to the money, you can give it to M. Collar, the King’s 
Secretary, who lives in the Isle of Saint Louis, near the parish church, 
in a house formerly occupied by the Marquise de Sy, mother of the 
Duc d’Acy. I will authorize him to receive it, and to forward to me 
the amount. The sum enclosed in your letter I will hand to Madame 


Bressant. 


The last and longest letter of the series was addressed by 
Father Hay to Dom Ruinart some two months later, and 
contains the promised details as to the early life of Jean 
Mabillon. These details are full of interest, which is not 
lessened by the simplicity of style and language employed by 
the worthy Scottish priest. They afford us a glimpse into the 
future Benedictine’s domestic relations, the warm affection 
which he bore towards ‘his family, and the love of religion and 
piety which characterized his childish years; and they also 
throw a new and interesting light on the circumstances and 
motives which finally determined him to abandon his purpose of 
entering the secular priesthood, and of devoting his life to the 
venerable Order to which he was to add new lustre by his 


virtues. 


LETTER V.—Father Hay to Dom Ruinart. 


Reverend Father,—The late Father Mabillon was born at St. Pierre- 
mont, ad fanum Sancti Petri de Petri monte. This village is a 
dependency partly of our Fathers of St. Denis at Rheims, and partly 
of MM. de Fontenois, Chartogne, Neuville, and Beauvais. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the Abbot of St. Denis and the 
Seigneur d’Autry, Archdeacon of Chalons, were the sole proprietors of 
it. The rights of the latter have since passed to various families of 
distinction. Some of them M. de la Tour succeeded in acquiring by 
purchase, and after his death these were divided among his children. 
Madame de Longpré, his daughter, received one portion, M. de Failly 
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a second, and M. de Beauvais a third. These two gentlemen married 
daughters of M. de la Tour, who took the name of William de Derny ; 
his son, known as Antoine de Derny, inherited the remainder. Father 
Mabillon is related to these gentlemen through his mother, who was 
descended from a daughter of William Le Roy (ancestor of the present 
seigneurs) and also from Madame de Chartogne, daughter of Madame 
de Longpré, and has two shares in the property. She is a rich widow, 
her husband, M. Louis de Chartogne, Captain of Carbineers and Knight 
of the Military Order of St. Louis, &c., having died at the beginning of 
last Lent. 

Father Mabillon’s father was named Stephen; he was _ buried, 
according to my registers, in 1692, on the 24th of May, at the age of 
from one hundred and four to one hundred and six years, in the 
cemetery of St. Pierremont. The name of Stephen’s father was Claude, 
he died at Sy, aged one hundred and sixteen years, having married 
Etienette Le Febvre, of a honourable St. Pierremont family. I have 
heard it said by an aged person, who was at school here with Father 
Mabillon, that he first spoke when two months old, on which occasion 
he pointed out a pigeon to his mother, with the words, “Voy, maman, 
un beau pigeon.” After this it was two years before he spoke again. At 
school he excelled his companions, and learned his lessons with great 
ease: his master at St. Pierremont was Gesson Rousselin, a very clever 
teacher. When a little older, he was sent to live with his uncle John 
Mabillon, curé of Neufville-Day and Mongon (and afterwards of Condé- 
sur-Marne, where he died). I have a deed executed by this good 
uncle, in which he styles himself Messire Jean Mabillon, curé of Day 
and resident there: he gives to Jean Mabillon (our Benedictine), son of 
his brother Stephen, and to Jean Mortier, son of Didier Mortier and 
Anne Mabillon (his sister), to be divided equally between them, the 
land near St. Pierremont to which he had succeeded by the decease 
of the late Etienette Le Febvre his mother, in accordance with the 
wishes of his father Claude Mabillon, who desired that the two children 
aforesaid should enjoy the income of the said land for the benefit of 
their education during their tender years. The deed was dated at 
St. Pierremont, August 3, 1641; and young Mabillon was accordingly 
sent to the great College at Rheims, where he passed through the 
fourth class in 1646, and the third class in 1647, under M. Le Frique. 
In the course of the three following years he passed successfully 
through the second class, rhetoric, and philosophy, under M. Taillet. 
He displayed remarkable intelligence throughout his school career, and 
was, moreover, distinguished for piety, modesty, and obedience to his 
masters, to whom he was ever ready to render services without expect- 
ing any return: he was quite without malice, cheerful, and respectful 
towards all, with good Latin phrases always in his mouth. He was 
also a fluent and eloquent speaker, and when in the second class and 
in rhetoric, composed some excellent verses. I have these particulars 
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from M. Noyville, curé of Sanville, near Louvergny, in this neighbour- 
hood, who was one of Mabillon’s fellow-pupils. 

While he was attending school at St. Pierremont, he was very regular 
at church, where he usually served Mass. In his own home he took 
great pleasure in conducting religious services: he used to “say Mass” 
there, with other children, arraying himself in table-napkins by way of 
vestments. He made banners and organized processions in company 
with his young fellow-clerics ; and it was with great reluctance that he 
would interrupt his functions in order to tend the beasts returning from 
the plough. At his sister’s house may still be seen the chest which 
served him as an altar, and the holes in its lid in which he stuck his 
candles. I have in my possession a little book containing verses 
written either by him or by his uncle, I am not certain which. 

This uncle, unhappily, was a man of very irregular life... . The 
young student was greatly moved by this, and made a vow that he 
would never become a secular priest: it was, in fact, this incident 
which decided him to cast his lot among you in the year 1653. 

The foregoing is what I have been able to learn about our illustrious 
Benedictine. He had one sister and four brothers, of whom only one 
reached the age of manhood. This was Jean Mabillon, who served for 
some time in the regiment of Longmarre, married when twenty-eight 
years of age, Marie Bourbon (who has the honour of your acquaintance), 
and died of small-pox at St. Pierremont, on June 2, 1700. I have 
raised a stone cross over his grave, inscribed with an epitaph sent by 
his brother from Paris. Father Mabillon is the author of the epitaph, 
which is in French; there is nothing special about it, and I have not 
thought it necessary to sehd it to you.! 

If I learn hereafter any further particulars worthy of note, I will 
take care to inform you of them. Meanwhile I am, with profound 
respect, 

Reverend Father, your very humble and obedient servant, 
FR. DE LA HAyYE. 


St. Pierremont, June 24, 1708. 


In the course of the year 1714, six years after the last of the 
foregoing letters were written, the name of Father Hay abruptly 
disappears from the register-book of his parish. There is no 
record of his decease or burial ; but the name of another Father 
of his Order appears as curé of St. Pierremont, from which we 
may infer that Hay’s long-cherished desire of returning to Scot- 
land was at length fulfilled. As a matter of fact, the extant 
correspondence relating to the affairs of the Scotch mission 


1 No trace of this tomb remains in the cemetery of the commune. The Bulletin 
Monumental, 1885 (tom. li. p. 487), contains an interesting notice on the Church of 
St. Pierremont and the house of the Mabillon family. 
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contains not unfrequent mention of his name as late as the 
year 1724, when he appears to have been resident in Edinburgh 
or the neighbourhood, although not in connection with any 
active pastoral work. He found congenial employment for his 
declining years in the antiquarian studies which had always 
keenly interested him ;! and it was doubtless a consolation to 
him to be able to spend the closing days of his life in his native 
country, which was as dear to him after twenty years of exile as 
when he first quitted its shores to find shelter on the friendly 
soil of France. 
OSWALD HUNTER-BLAIR, O.S.B. 


1 Mr. James Carnegy, writing to Thomas James, January 14, 1724, says, ‘I 
have brought for M. de Brie [an a/zas of Father Louis James, the Rector of the 
Scotch College] all that M. Hay has printed as yet here, which consists only of his 
book against Dr. Kennedy on the Royal Family of Stewart, and his first tome for the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth More’s marriage. He has written other two tomes on the 
same subject against M. Hearn and George Buchanan ; but I do not think he will be 
able to print them or anything else, for he is miserably poor; yet he says he has 
great encouragement to print his Fordun, because the one done in England is taken 
from a very bad copy.” (Buckie MS.) 











Ox the Origin of Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament.’ 


—>— 


THE first recorded Elevation of the Host, or exhibition of the 
Blessed Sacrament to the view of the faithful, except at the 
time of Holy Communion, is that which has taken place from 
time immemorial in the Mass; for this elevation is prescribed 
in the most ancient liturgies we possess, viz., in those attributed 
to St.James the Apostle, to St. Basil, and to St. John Chrysostom ; 
while it is expressly mentioned in the book which St. Basil wrote 
On the Holy Ghost, in the Ecclestastical Hierarchy, which goes 
under the name of St. Denis the Areopagite (written, says 
Harnach, in the second half of the fourth century), and in a 
sermon of Anastasius the Sinaitic Patriarch of Antioch. 
Already in the time of St. Basil, who flourished in the year 
370, there is mention of golden doves upon the altars in which 
the Eucharist was reserved. In 474, Perpetuus, sixth Bishop of- 
Tours, left by will one of these doves to the priest Amalarius.” 
In 518, the clergy and monks of Antioch complained to the 
Council sitting at Constantinople that their Patriarch, Severus, 
had carried away doves of gold and silver from their altars and 
baptisteries. Before 840, one of these doves was placed upon the 
tomb, that is, upon the altar of St. Denis, the martyr-bishop of 
Paris. But from the time of Louis le Débonnaire, viz., at a still 
earlier date, there was a dove which hung continually over the 
altar of the Monastery of Cluny.* Then the Second Council of 
Tours, in 567, ordained that the Blessed Eucharist should be 
placed upon the altar in an elevated position under the title of 
the cross; while Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, about the year 


1 Read in London, at the monthly meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 


of Great Britain and Ireland, Nov. 7, 1889. 
2 Peristerium et Columbam argenteam ad repositorium., 
3 The Eucharist was here reserved iv aurea Columba super altare pendente 


jugiter. 
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954, prescribed that on the altar should be kept a box to 
contain the Body of Jesus Christ to serve as the Viaticum 
for the sick. 

It is certain, moreover, that from the times of Popes Hilary, 
Symmachus, and St. Gregory the Great, there were ciboriums 
or tabernacles for the reservation of the Sacred Species in 
churches. Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, praised St. Felix, 
Archbishop of Bourges, who assisted at the Fourth Council of 
Paris in 573, for having made a tower of gold to contain the 
Blessed Sacrament; while St. Remigius, Archbishop of Rheims, 
who had baptized King Clovis, ordered in his will that his 
successor should make a tower for the same purpose; and it 
is related that Landon, one of his successors, who died in 655, 
caused such a tower to be made and placed upon the altar of 
the Church of Notre Dame of Rheims.' 

The fact, however, of reservation of the Sacred Species 
might be proved from the custom, mentioned by St. Irenzus* 
in the second century, of Bishops sending the Blessed Eucharist 
to one another as a sign of intercommunion, as well as from 
the later custom of Popes, Bishops, and others, carrying It with 
them on their journeys. The difference between this custom 
and the rite of procession of the Blessed Eucharist, viewed 
essentially, consists only in the solemnity with which the latter 
is carried out; and as in the processions with the Sacred Host 
in Holy Week altars of repose were erected on which It was 
placed, the modern rite of so-called Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament was already admitted in principle. And though 
Benediction, or the blessing given by a priest with the Sacred 
Host, is more modern still, the step from one to the other is 
very natural, especially as we see from a prayer in the Hereford 
Missal, that it was the custom in those days to bless the people 
with the empty chalice on the principal feasts of the year. 


1 For proofs of these several statements see Thiers, Zvaité de 1’ Exposition du 
St. Sacrament, in two vols, bk. 1, chap. v. Of this author the celebrated Pugin 
says: ‘*Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the works of this holy and 
learned writer must be well instructed in ecclesiastical antiquity, for so great was 
his erudition and research, that he appears to have examined every souice of 
information in this all-important subject. His works are now exceedingly scarce, 
for although approved of by the Holy See, he was too sincere as a writer, and 
fearless exposer of abuses, for the corrupt age in which he lived. Acting on that 
grand principle expressed in these words—Falsttas non debet tolerari sub velamine 
pietatis—he became one of the greatest witnesses of Catholic truth against the 
innovation of revived paganism and Protestant error.” 

2 See Eusebius, Eccles, Hist. bk. v. c. 24, sub finem. 
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But a procession in which the Blessed Sacrament is carried 
is, we may say, as old as the immemorial rite of the procession 
of the Presanctified Host in the Greek Liturgy; and the next 
in point of date is that in which the Consecrated Host was 
carried in procession on Palm Sunday. This latter procession 
itself dates at least from the arrival of St. Augustine in England, 
and it is mentioned by both St. Aldhelm and by Alcuin: and 
in this country the Blessed Eucharist began to be carried in it 
at the Norman Conquest. These several rites, Reservation, 
Elevation, and Procession, led the way to the more modern 
rites of Exposition and Benediction. 

But that there was nothing inherently wrong or irreverent in 
looking on the unveiled Host, may be gathered from the custom 
common amongst the early Christians, in the days of persecu- 
tion, of carrying the Blessed Sacrament with them into their 
houses, and from that other custom which, like the former, 
prevailed in the Church long after the Roman persecutions 
had ceased, of carrying It with them when they made a 
journey, whether by land or by sea. Then in time of sickness, 
the Blessed Eucharist had to be carried to the faithful in their 
homes, and although embroidered cloths, or palls, and coffers of 
rich and valuable materials are recorded to have been used on 
these occasions, it may not be without interest to mention here 
what is recounted by St. Jerome,! that when St. Exsuperius, 
Bishop of Toulouse, was reduced to extreme poverty by the 
distribution of all his goods and the treasures of the Church to 
the poor in a time of great necessity, he carried the Body of 
our Lord in a wicker basket and the Precious Blood in a glass 
cup.” 

Exposition of the Eucharist for the purpose of adoration 
has a greater antiquity in its favour than the rite of Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, or the solemn blessing given by the 
priest with the Conse¢rated Host. Procession of the clergy and 
faithful with the Blessed Eucharist is expressly mentioned by 
Pope Martin the Fifth in the Bull J/neffabile Sacramentum, 
dated May 26, 1429 (wherein he increased the number of 
Indulgences already granted by Urban the Fourth, who, in 
1264,° had instituted the feast of Corpus Christi, when this 


1 Ep. ad Rusticum. 

2 Corpus Domini vimineo canistro, sanguinem portat in vitro. 

3 The feast had already been established in 1246 at Liege and approved by the 
Papal Legate in 1253, while in 1261 Urban the Fourth confirmed the feast for that 
diocese. ; 
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procession first began to be practised); and by Eugenius the 
Fourth, who, in his Bull Lxcellentissimo, in the year 1433, 
increased for the same occasion the number of Indulgences 
just granted by Martin the Fifth. 

In England we find in 1320 the Bishop of Exeter enjoining 
the celebration of the feast of Corpus Christi; and in 1325 
the Bishop of Winchester, while enforcing the establishment of 
the feast, according to the decree of Urban the Fourth, in his 
own diocese, already complains that certain of his priests had 
hitherto neglected to celebrate it. 

There is a very early mention of the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament in a MS. charter, entitled De Matricularits 
laicis, of about the year 1330, which was preserved, when Thiers 
wrote, in the muniment-room of the Cathedral Chapter of 
Chartres. This same procession with the Eucharist is also 
mentioned in the Provincial Council of Sens in 1320, where it 
is said to have been introduced into the Church by a kind 
of inspiration from God; and in an act of the Chapter of 
Tournay, on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
in 1523. 

According to Father Bridgett, in Aberdeen, the Provost, 
Baillies, and Council decreed in 1512 the acts made before, 
that every craft “should have a pair of torches, honestly 
made of four pounds of wax, to ‘decore’ and worship the 
Sacrament on Corpus Christi day.” 

In the will of William Bruges, First Garter King-of-Arms, 
dated 1450, this pious citizen of Stamford bequeathed a most 
rich and elaborate feretory to be carried between the deacon 
and subdeacon, which he calls a “solempnitie of array for the 
feast of Corpus Christi.” * 

The rite of Exposition of the Eucharist seems, according to 
Thiers, to have had its origin in the procession of Corpus 
Christi. For it was in that procession that the custom of 
commonly exposing to view the Sacred Host in churches and 
public places first began ; and after that first Exposition of the 
Sacred Host in the procession it was thought lawful to expose 
It to view on extraordinary occasions in some fixed way over 
the altar in churches, at first during the Divine Offices on that 
day, and afterwards during the whole or a great part of the 
festival of Corpus Christi, then during the whole octave, and 


2 Ouum quodammodo divina inspiratione videatur introducta, 
2 History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, vol. ii. c. ix. 
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lastly, on several other days and special occasions throughout 
the year. 

But, as will be seen from the medieval ritual for Holy 
Week, the exposition of the Host on altars of repose began at a 
much earlier date. In Lanfranc’s directions for Palm Sunday 


we read as follows: 


A little before daybreak a place has been prepared, to which the 
Body of our Lord has been carried by two priests and placed in a 
shrine. When the procession reaches this place it halts, and the two 
priests vested in white come forward. The banner and cross-banners 
having moved forward, the two priests take up the feretory with the 
Body of Christ and stand still. . . . The boys sing the Gloria, Laus, 
and other antiphons, and at the Jugrediente Domino the procession 
returns, the great bells of the city ringing during the rest of the 
procession. When the procession returning comes to the gates of the 
monastery, another station is made before a temporary altar. Antiphons 
are sung. The Blessed Sacrament is again taken up, and they enter 
the church and make a third station before the crucifix uncovered for 
the purpose. Then the Mass begins. 

Simon, the nineteenth Abbot of St. Albans, who lived in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, was a friend of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and a great benefactor of his own church. Among other magnificent 
gifts, he bestowed on it a splendid shrine to be used on Palm Sunday, 
which Matthew Paris, who had seen it and was a good judge of art, 
calls Vas mirificum. “He decreed,” writes his biographer, “that on 
Palm Sunday the Body of the Lord should be reverently placed in this 
shrine and be carried by one of the brethren, venerable for character 
as well as for age, clothed in a white chasuble, to a pavilion erected 
in the churchyard and composed of the most precious stuffs, unless the 
inclemency of the weather should prevent it. Thence It should be 
carried to the chapter-house, two of the brethren in copes honourably 
supporting the arms of him who carried the shrine. In the same 
manner, followed by the procession, It should at length be carried back 
to the church with the greatest veneration. And this should all be 
done,” adds the chronicler, “that the faithful may see with what honour 
the Most Holy Body of Christ should be treated, which at this season 
offered Itself to be scourged, crucified, and buried.” 

The Hereford Missal also makes mention of the altar of repose to 
which the Body of Christ with relics of the saints had been carried in 
the morning. 

The York Missal prescribes that “during the blessing and dis- 
tribution of the palms, the Body of the Lord is to be carried to the 
appointed place by a priest in a silver cope, with thurifers, acolyths, 
and deacons... . 


1 Bridgett, op. cit. vol. ii, ch, xvii. 
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An old commentator on the Sarum rites, Clement Maideston, 
describes the procession round the parish church. His account is thus 
given, though not verbatim, by Dr. Rock: “While they were going 
from the north side towards the east, and had just ended the Gospel 
read at the first station, the shrine with the Sacrament, surrounded 
with lights in lanterns and streaming banners, and preceded by a 
silver cross and a thurifer with incense, was borne forwards so that they 
might meet it, as it were, and our Lord was hailed by the singers 
chanting, Zcce rex venit mansuetus.” 


Of the ceremonies of Thursday in Holy Week, Father 
Bridgett says : 


First, then, the compilers of the Regularis Concordia, for the 
guidance of the great Benedictine monasteries in England in the time 
of King Edgar (tenth century), state that they have been careful, 
while consulting foreign authorities, to retain all good customs of their 
own land. According to this document, on Maundy Thursday, “at the 
Mass, as well as those of the following days, Communion will be given 
both to the brethren and to all the faithful, the Eucharist being 
reserved in sufficient quantity for the Communion of Friday.” It 
appears from what follows that the Eucharist was reserved in the 
sacristy. . . . The cross having thus been removed, the deacon and 
subdeacon brought from the sacristy the Body of the Lord, which had 
been reserved from the preceding day, and the Mass of the Presanctified 
was concluded as at present, except that all were silently communi- 
cated.... 

In the whole of these rites of Holy Week, with the exception of 
those just described regarding the Sepulchre, the Anglo-Saxon Church 
conformed to the ritual brought by St. Augustine from Rome. In the 
Sacramentary of Pope Gelasius, and in the Liber Sacramentorum of 
St. Gregory, as well as in the most ancient Ordo Romanus (of the 
eighth century), the prescriptions regarding the reservation of the 
Blessed Eucharist on the Thursday, the Mass of the Presanctified and 
the general Communion on the Friday, and the Mass and Communion 
on the Saturday, are precisely the same as those which were sanctioned 
again in the tenth century in England for the monastic churches, and 
which remained in use until they were somewhat modified by the ritual 
brought from Bec by Lanfranc. 

2. In the Directory of the Monastery of Bec, set in order by Lanfranc 
in the eleventh century, though the rites were not originated by him, we 
find the following particulars. . . . While Vespers were being sung 
after Mass, a priest with assistants carried the Body of the Lord toa 
place most beautifully adorned for Its reception (ocum decentissime 
praparatum). Incense was offered and a light was to be kept burning 
before the place of reservation. On Good Friday afternoon when the 
Adoration of the Cross was finished, the priest with his assistants went 
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to the place of repose, and all adored the Body of the Lord on both 
knees (adorent omnes fratres Corpus Domini flexts genubus). It was 
incensed and carried to the High Altar, and the rite proceeded as at 
present, except that all communicated. 


A contemporary of Lanfranc, John, brother of Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, who was Archbishop of Rouen, and died 
in 1079, in his treatise on the Offices of the Church, gives 
directions for the honourable reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from Thursday to Friday, and orders that a light be kept 
burning before It until the extinction of the last taper in the 
Office of Tenebrz on Thursday night. 


3. The Hereford Missal orders that three Hosts be consecrated on 
Holy Thursday, one for the day, one to be consumed on Good Friday, 
and one to be placed with the cross in the Sepulchre. When the two 
reserved Hosts had been carried to the place appointed, the altars were 
stripped and washed. On Good Friday the cross after adoration was 
washed with wine and water at the door of the Sepulchre, and in the 
meantime the Body of Christ was brought and honourably placed 
with the cross in the Sepulchre. Incense was offered, a candle was 
lighted, and the door was closed. 

The rubrics of the York Missal mention that others who wish may 
communicate with the priest on Good Friday. It is evident, therefore, 
that other particles were reserved for this purpose as well as for the 
sick—whether in the Sepulchre or not is not said.} 

The Venerable Bede-in his genuine Penitential declares that priests 
“‘when they go among the people far from a church, should take the 
Holy Eucharist with them.” One of the decrees of St. Boniface was 
that “no priest should be on a journey without the holy chrism, and 
blessed oil, and the Sacred Eucharist, so that, wherever he may chance 
to be wanted, he may be found ready at once for his functions.” 

The priest was also commanded to reserve the Blessed Sacrament 
in his own church, in case It should be wanted suddenly by the dying, 
since this frequently happened when he was not fasting, and therefore 
could not say Mass. The place and manner of reservation varied in 
the early ages, sometimes it was the sacristy, sometimes the high altar, 
sometimes the baptistery, sometimes the monastic infirmary; and on a 
journey the priest would carry It suspended round his neck, or deposit 
It wherever It could be placed with safety and reverence.” 


The Franciscan Father Bernard of Venice, in his second 
edition of the Benedictine Dom Chardon’s History of the 
Sacraments, published at Brescia in 1758, traces the Solemn 


1 Bridgett, History of the Holy Eucharist, vol. ii. pp. 239—248. 
3 bid, vol. i. p. 237. 
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Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament to the time of the insti- 
tution of the feast of Corpus Christi itself, as he finds in the 
Bollandist’s Life of St. Juliana that a certain canon of St. 
Martin’s in Liege left by will that his property should be 
applied every year to the celebration of the solemnity and 
octave of Corpus Christi, “with a very rich illumination "— 
cum luminarit decentissimo,; and also because it is related by 
Croiset in his Meditations, that, during a serious illness of King 
Louis the Ninth of France, frequent Expositions took place 
throughout the whole kingdom—that is to say, some sixteen 
years before the establishment of the feast of Corpus Christi. 

But the safest way by which to arrive at a certain date for 
the rite of exposing the Blessed Sacrament for adoration is to 
ascertain when the Monstrance or Ostensoir—called also in 
France Melchisedech, Soleil, and Custode—first came into use. 
Ducange, in his medizval Glossary, under the word “mon- 
strantiz,” speaks of a monstrance made in 1427 for carrying 
the Eucharist in procession.! 

Thiers quotes an inventory of Notre Dame of Paris, made 
in 1438, in which the treasury of the church is said to possess 
an Ostensoir in the shape of a silver cross supported by two 
angels, ev laquelle on porte le corps de Nostre Seigneur au jour de 
Sacrement, que donna M. Gerard de Montagu Chanoine et depuis 
Evesque de Paris. The Provincial Council of Cologne in the 
year 1452 makes mention of certain monstrances in which the 
Blessed Sacrament was placed, and the Archdeacon of Cologne, 
John Gropper, who attended this Council, says that they were 
transparent.” 

It is probable that the first monstrances were made in the 
shape of a tower. The Celestines of Marcoussy, in France, 
possessed a missal written on vellum in 1374,’ in which one of 
these towers is seen enclosed in an initial D, one inch in height, 
and forming the first letter of the prayer of the Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In this miniature a bishop is represented 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament in a tower, accompanied by two 
acolytes bearing lighted candles. The Host is distinctly seen 


1 Fecit autem fieri in suam memoriam magnam monstrantiam pro deportatione 
Sacramenti in festo Corporis Christi. (Chron. Vormat. apud Ludewig. tom. 2 Reliq. 


MSS. p. 137, ad an. 1427.) 

2 Visibiliter in quibuscumque monstrantits ponatur aut deferatur ; and Gropper 
says, in perspicuis monstrantiis. 

3 Correctum et scriptum per me Bartholomaum de Bartholis de Bononia scrip- 
torem, 1374. Indictione 12. 23. Februar. 
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through four quatrefoil apertures, each being the full width of 
the circular tower, from which sprang a spire. This missal was 
given to the monks by the Duke of Berry in 1408, on the occasion 
of their foundation. 

Thiers mentions another monstrance, belonging to the parish 
church of St. Menehod, in Champagne, of the year 1486, which 
consisted of an image of St. John the Baptist, pointing with his 
finger to a Lamb which he holds in his arms. This Lamb was 
the ciborium, in which there were small apertures glazed with 
crystals, or a lunette containing the Sacred Host. 

An ancient instance of a monstrance in the form of a sun, 
with rays of light around the Host, is to be found in a miniature 
which forms the first letter of the Introit of the Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament in a gradual of the Ste. Chapelle in Paris, 
written on vellum during the reign of Louis the Twelfth, who 
died at the end of 1514. Here the soleil is represented carried 
on the shoulders of two priests or deacons in surplice and cope. 
But Thiers says there are similar representations in other 
graduals, and some monstrances also still existing and in use, 
older than the time of Louis the Twelfth, as, eg., that of the 
Celestines at Marcoussy, two feet high, which was given them 
at the time of Charles the Sixth by their founder, John of 
Montagu, Grand Master of France. 

For examples of easly English monstrances I must refer to 
Father Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, 


vol. ii. pp. g98—I01 : 


In St. Mary Hill, London, in 1427, was a “ coupe of silver and gold 
to ber in Godde’s Body with cristall.” 

In the inventory of the Church of Crediton, in 1524, besides “a 
round pyx of silver, for the Sacrament, whole gilt,” we find “a monstrate, 
silver, whole gilt, with a berill in the midst and a crucifix at the top.” 

In Ely, after the surrender of the monastery, we find “a pyx gilt” 
weighing 17 0z., and a “standing monstral for the Sacrament.” 

Edward, Lord Despenser, in 1375, leaves by will to the Abbey 
of Tewkesbury, amongst other things, a vessel wherein to put the 
Body of Christ on Corpus Christi day, which was given him by the 
King of France. 

In an indenture of 1447 among the archives of Bridgwater, besides 
two cups of silver for the Sacrament and one box of laten (brass) for the 
Sacrament, mention is made of “one demonstration for the Sacrament 
of silver gilt.” 

In the inventory of Henry the Eighth’s plunder at Lincoln in 1536, 
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is “one great feretum, silver and gilt, with one cross aisle, and one 
steeple in the middle and one cross in the top with twenty pinnacles, 
and an image of our Lady in one end and an image of St. Hugh in the 
other end, having in length half a yard and one inch; and it is set in 
a table of wood, and a thing in the middle to put in the Sacrament 
when It is borne, weighing 341 0z., of the gift of John Welborne.” 

One of these splendid shrines has partially survived to the present 
day, and is in the possession of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. It 
was called the Gripe’s Eye, sometimes written Grypyshey, because it 
consisted of an ostrich’s egg richly set (a gripe being a vulture and an 
eye the old English for egg). 

That which was called in England a monstre, monstrat, monstral, 
monstrans, and demonstration, was called in Scotland not unfrequently 
a eucharist. In the chronicle of John Smith, monk of Kinloss in 
Moray, there occurs the following entry: “Anno Domini 1529 
Episcopus Rossensis benedixit eucharistiam majorem,” and Ferserius, a 
Piedmontese who spent many years in Kinloss, in his Life of Abbot 
Thomas Crystall, says, “ He bought at Kinloss a silver shrine (theca) 
commonly called a eucharist, half a cubit high and exquisitely made.” 

In the Cathedral of Aberdeen, the register of 1518 says there was 
a copper eucharist gilt for the ordinary use of the church, and a silver 
gilt eucharist to be carried in the solemnities of the year. This was 
made like a tower. An earlier register of 1436 gives us some account 
of this. It was shaped like a castle and had a berill for receiving the 
Blessed Sacrament, and on the top was an image of Our Lady of Pity, 
the gift of Sir John Forstar. The shrine itself was the gift of Bishop 
Henry of Lictoun. 

In the same church was a monstrance like a silver chalice to keep 
the Venerable Sacrament in the visitation of the sick, weighing twenty 
ounces ; and a still larger one six pounds weight, at the head of which 
was an ouch of gold, well enamelled, of Our Lord of Pity, craftily made. 

In the Church of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, was a eucharist (or occyrst, 
as it is written), weighing four pounds and two ounces. It was made in 
Aberdeen in 1450, and sold with the rest of the plate of the church in 
1561 to Patrick Menzies for #540. The Blessed Sacrament was 
carried under a canopy or baldacchino, of which many instances occur 
in registers and wills. The most curious that I have met with is the 
following: Nicolas Hooker, Rector of St. Pancras, Winchester, and 
of Twyford, and a fellow of Winchester College, dying in January, 
1546, makes a bequest as follows: “I give the tester of my bed and 
the head sheet to the church of Twyford, the tester to be borne over the 
Blessed Sacrament upon Corpus Christi days, and the head sheet of 
silk to make an altar cloth in the said church.” But the most touching 
legacy of all is that of Agnes Badgcroft, an ex-nun of the dissolved 
Abbey of St. Mary’s, Winton, and Subprioress at the time of the 
dissolution in 1536. Dying in the reign of Mary, in her will, June 30, 
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1556, she writes: “I bequeath my professed ring to the Blessed 
Sacrament for to be sold and to buy a canopy for the Blessed Sacrament 
in the Church of St. Peter’s, Colcroke.” 


In a letter written to me by the learned Benedictine Dom 
Gasquet, he says: “I can only at present give you my im- 
pression that the first recorded Benediction was at Milan about 
1530 A.D.” And Mr. H. W. Brewer in a letter tells me: “ The 
earliest archeological evidence of the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament which I know of in Northern Europe is a repre- 
sentation of the Consecrated Host in a monstrance borne up by 
angels in the Collegiate Church of St. Andrew’s, Scotland. The 
date is probably about 1525, and I think there is a similar 
representation at Foulis-Easter.” 

Anne Boleyn, before her execution, asked leave to have the 
Sacrament in the closet by her cell in the Tower, that she might 
pray for mercy. This fact, duly recorded in her Life by Miss 
Strickland, Mr. Burke in his Zudor Dynasty has taken for a 
regular Exposition with lights, &c.; but Fathers Bridgett and 
Gasquet both assure me that they can find no authority for this 
embellishment. 

Mr. Brewer has suggested to me that the rite of Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament may have had its origin in the vene- 
ration paid the miraculous Hosts in various parts of Europe. 
In the Dictionary of Miracles, which forms the twenty-fourth 
volume of the second Theological Encyclopedia of the Abbé 
Migne, I find the following miraculous Hosts treated of: that of 
Billettes, in France, dating from 1290; those of Brussels of 
1369 ; that of Posen in 1399; and that of Brandenburg in 1510. 
In the history here given of the Hosts of Brussels, a Jew is said 
to have stolen from the Chapel of St. Catherine of Meulebeck, 
near the ancient Flandersgate of Brussels, a ciborium con- 
taining sixteen Hosts, amongst which was a large one reserved 


for Expositions of the Blessed Sacrament. 
JOSEPH HIRST. 
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As the facilities for reading increase, reading itself increases, 
though perhaps not in equal proportion. If it is true that “ oft 
the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done,” it is 
also the fact that opportunities for good have an opposite 
effect. The enormous sale of such marvels of cheapness as 
the sixpenny edition of Kingsley’s mischievous but fascinating 
Westward Ho! shows not only a vast increase in the number 
of readers, but a growing taste for a higher style of writing 
than has hitherto been popular. The lad who reads such books 
as this will not readily return to the exciting works issued 
weekly under blood-curdling titles in penny numbers. There 
is undoubtedly a certain charm in the “to be continued in our 
next,” which draws the curtain across the most startling crises of 
these narratives; but there is something more satisfying in 
being able to carry on the narrative at will, and so avoid the 
dangers of delay. The existence and large circulation of such 
series as Cassell’s ational Library in weekly volumes, and the 
various monthly series issued by Mr. Walter Scott, is further 
evidence that people will buy good and cheap books when they 
are presented to them in attractive guise. It is more difficult to 
ascertain in what proportion they are read. There are some 
who cannot resist the fascination of possessing works of the 
kind described. They do not read them—indeed, the reason 
for their purchase is often the memory of having read them in 
bygone years—but they put them on their shelves, and the 
charm of possession is sufficient return for the small outlay 
involved. If they are very good people, they lend their books ; 
if the borrowers are equally virtuous, the volumes are returned : 
if they are folk of good impulses, they ¢hivk they will lend 
them, justify their unnecessary expenditure on this ground, and 
then omit to fulfil this part of the contract. There are other 
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reasons which lead to the having of books, even among ordinary 
folk who are by no means bibliomaniacs, and the subject is 
atempting one. But it is not to form the text of the present 
paper. 

Writing on the kindred subject of Lending Libraries in this 
Review for February, 1886, I mentioned Sir John Lubbock’s 
then just issued list of “the Best Hundred Books.” This 
stimulated other folk, of more or less standing in literature, to 
produce other lists; and as these lists were in turn criticized 
with much freedom, a very lively correspondence ensued. The 
most important of these were reprinted by the Pall Mall 
Gazette in an “extra,” at the cost of threepence; and this 
should be in the possession of every one interested in popular 
literature, as it teems with useful hints. The divergencies 
of opinion on the subject were great: the view of most was 
that Sir John Lubbock was of the number of those who “ strive 
to wind themselves (or rather, other people) too high for sinful 
man beneath the sky.” 

These lists, however, if they did nothing else, directed 
attention to the important subject of home reading. “What 
do people read?” was asked and answered in various ways, 
the question, “Do people read?” having been answered by 
implication in the affirmative: and the National Home Reading 
Union has been established—to quote its prospectus— 


For the purpose of developing a taste for Recreative and Instructive 
Reading among all classes of the community, and directing Home Study 
to definite ends, so as on the one hand to check the spread of 
pernicious literature among the young, and on the other to remedy 
the waste of energy and lack of purpose so often found among those 
who have time and opportunity for a considerable amount of reading. 
Its objects are : 


I.—To draw up and publish courses of reading adapted to the tastes 
and requirements of different classes of readers, especially (a) 
Young People, (4) Artisans, (c) General Readers. 

II.—To publish for each class of readers a cheap monthly Magazine 
giving introductions to the prescribed books, answers to questions, 
and other helps. The readers will be organized, as far as possible, 
into Local Centres under suitable Leaders; Certificates will be 
issued to those who have completed regular courses of study ; and 
such further assistance as experience shows to be practicable will 

be rendered. 
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III.—To organize Summer Assemblies at convenient centres, when 
Lectures will be held by experienced teachers, Social Gatherings 
held, and Excursions arranged. 


Of the need for some direction in home reading no one will 
be inclined to doubt. The St. Anselm’s Society has for some 
years past issued from time to time lists of books recommended 
for various classes of readers, and publishes also “ Book 
Notices,” calling attention to the more important recent publi- 
cations, and adding a short paragraph on the contents of 
each. There can be no doubt that such lists are very 
useful indeed if folk make use of them, but it is to be feared 
that they do not do so as largely as might reasonably be 
expected. For the better-off and presumably better educated 
Catholics, it may be that such lists are not as requisite as for the 
poorer and less instructed: but even among the former a guide 
to selection is often needed and always useful. 

The last issue of the St. Anselm’s “Book Notices” is prefaced 
by an important letter from Dr. Richards, embodying certain 
suggestions with regard to the Home Reading Union, some of 
which, but for an accident, would have been placed earlier before 
the readers of this Review. He takes exception to the scheme 
of the Home Reading Union on the ground that the books 
selected are “of a purely secular nature.” This seems to me 
inevitable, from the nature of the case: a society which aims 
at including every section of opinion must avoid debateable 
matter. But it was this fact which led me in the first instance 
to consider whether it would not be possible so to modify the 
scheme as to take in all that the Home Reading Union proposes 
to do, supplementing it by the addition of certain Catholic works 
which would give a tone to the course which it at present neces- 
sarily lacks. 

It would take up too much space to print zm extenso the 
lists of books selected for the three classes of members: but 
those for “young people” and “artisans” may be given, in 
order that the style of work may be seen; and it may also 
be shown how it may be adapted to Catholic requirements. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SECTION. 


READING COURSE. 
First YEAR. 


Histo Abbott, Alfred the Great, (10d., 11d.). 
ry { Cassell’s /Wustrated English History, Part I., (6d., 7a.). 
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Bert, First Year of Scientific Knowledge, (1s. 11d., 25.). 
a Bower, Science of Everyday Life, (9@., 104.). 
Humphreys, /nsect Ways on Summer Days, (15. 6d., 
1s. 8d.). 
: Arnold Forster, Zaws of Everyday Life, (Boys) (1s. td. 


Economics Is. 2d.), or 
Mrs. Barnett, Making of the Home (Girls) (15. 1d., 15. 2d.). 
Mrs. Brassey, Voyage of the Sunbeam, and the Trades, 
Tropics, and Roaring Forties, (1s. 1d., 1s. 2d.). 
Swaine, Life of Gordon, (9d., 10d.), 
or 
Mrs. Fawcett, Lives of Eminent Women, (15., 15. 1d.). 
(Mrs. Ewing, We and the World, (11d., 15.), 
or 
Mrs. Ewing, A Flat [ron for a Farthing, (11d., 15.). 
Marryat, Masterman Ready, (11d., 15.), 
or 
Hughes, Zom Brown’s School Days, (8d., 9a.), 
or 
\ Miss Alcott, Zzttle Women, (11d., 15.). 


Adventure 


Biography 


Fiction 4 





There is little in this list to which exception need be taken. 
One of the History Readers in the Granville Series might be 
substituted for Cassell’s English History ; and some Catholic 
biography—such as the shilling one of Father Damien—for the 
Life of Gordon. It should not be difficult to find a suitable 
substitute for Zom Buown and Little Women, although no great 
exception need be taken to either of these; but it must be 
remembered that exfense is an important consideration in work 
of this kind. 

It is, however, highly important to supplement the list by 
some distinctively Catholic book, and for this nothing better 
can be required than one of the Religious Reading-books issued 
by the St. Anselm’s Society. The price of these excellent 
works, for which, I believe, we have to thank Provost Wenham, 
has lately been reduced to 9d, 10d, and Is. 3d. respectively, 
while their exterior has been made more attractive. 

The provision for the Artisans’ Section is as follows : 


First YEAR. 

Arnold Forster, Citizen Reader, (1s. 1d., 15. 2d.). 

Raleigh, Elementary Politics, (1s., 1s. 1a.). 

Sitwell, Growth of the English Colonies, (1s. 1d., 
Is. 2d.). 

( Seeley, Our Colonial Expansion, (11d., 15.). 


Political Science { 


History 
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Grant Allen, Biographies of Working Men,(11d.,15.), 
Biography or 
Mrs. Fawcett, Lives of Eminent Women, (15., 15. 1d.). 
Science Applied to Life, being Selections from the 
Science Manchester Science Lectures, (10d., 15.). 
Bower, Science Applied to Work, (9d., 10d.). 
bi Scott, Jvanhoe, (11d., 15.). 
Fiction { Dickens, Zale of Two Cities, (1s. 2d., 1s. 32.). 
Poetry f Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, (4¥%4d., 5d.). 
and Carlyle, Past and Present, (10d., 114.). 
Literature Washington Irving, Sketch Book, (10d., 11d.). 


Here, again, there is not much to find fault with, although 
one or two changes may be desirable, and, as in the former case, 
some distinctively Catholic book should supplement the selec- 
tion. The omission of poetry from the list of subjects is 
a serious mistake, and one which should be remedied in any 
adaptation of the scheme. The third section, for general readers, 
is more comprehensive, and need not be given here. 

Each member of the Young People’s Section pays an annual 
subscription of Is., and each Artisan pays Is. 6d., in return for 
which he has the monthly Magazine sent him. (3d. per annum 
extra for postage), and can obtain the books at special rates, and 
in the Union binding from the offices of the Union ; this is the 
first of the two prices in the lists given above. The Magazine 
is devoted to notes explanatory of the more difficult passages in 
the works read. 

It may fairly be questioned whether the Home Reading 
Union will achieve as much as its promoters seem to expect. The 
programme offered for the first and second sections—to which, 
and to the classes for whom they are intended, my remarks 
are mainly. confined—seems a little meagre for those who are 
already readers, while it may be doubted whether it will attract 
those who are not. This, however, applies mainly to single 
readers, and it may be answered that such are not likely to 
take up the work unless they intend to carry it on. 

Most of the work, however, is to be carried out by means 
of the “leaders,” who will from time to time arrange to meet 
the members of their circles, and discuss with them what has 
been read, smooth away difficulties, and generally carry on 
the communications of the circles with the central office. One 
of the prospectuses says very truly: 
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These circles will form a simple and effective means of cultivating 
a better social life among all classes of the people, and of stimulating 
and informing their minds through the books that are read. 


And indeed it is quite as much the union of classes and the 
discovery of common interests that is to be looked for as 
a result of work of this kind, as any growth in literary know- 
ledge. 

One difficulty which presents itself is the want of stability 
which characterizes a large class of those whom we wish to benefit. 
It characterizes others as well, and very possibly ourselves 
among the number, but that does not make matters any better. 
Any one who has worked for a number of years among our 
poorer lads knows how small a percentage of them will avail 
themselves of opportunities of culture, and how very much 
smaller is the number of those who will persevere. And yet 
the proportion is, I believe, much larger among this—the 
artisan—class, than it is among the young clerks and others, 
who wear black coats, fashionable collars, and elegant ties, 
and consider themselves vastly superior to those who are, they 
think, on a somewhat lower plane of existence. The difference 
between the two classes seems to me to be that the former— 
the working lads—are at any rate aware of their own ignorance, 
whereas the others are ignorant that they ave ignorant. “What 
they don’t know isn’t -knowledge,” to adapt the rhyme which 
the profane have circulated about a prominent personage at the 
University of Oxford. 

It is now some ten or twelve years since I adopted a plan 
which, under changed circumstances, I am still carrying on. 
There is nothing at all wonderful about it, and I do not 
pretend that there is; but as it bears upon the subject, and 
answers fairly well, I make no apology for mentioning it. 
A small number of lads, from four to eight in number, 
meet once a week, usually at my house, and read with me 
some such work as a play of Shakespeare, the Deserted Village, 
one of Dickens’ shorter stories, and the like. We talk over 
what we read, digress into chats about the meaning and origin 
of words, dip a little into history, perhaps introduce one or 
two good pictures bearing on the subject: in this way an hour 
or two passes very pleasantly, and I am glad to know that 
I am not the only one who derives profit from an evening 
so spent. The gain of such an evening is by no means confined 
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to the knowledge of the work we are reading, and an opportunity 
is given for advice and direction in the choice and purchase 
of books. 

All this is perfectly simple: it involves no expenditure, 
save the cost of the works read (of which each has a copy): 
it does not take much time, and gives no trouble. There can 
be but few missions in which so simple a scheme might not be 
set on foot; and in this way an impetus would be given to 
reading, and to understanding what is read, which would have 
lasting results in those who took part in it. If the “circles” 
of the Home Reading Union can be worked in this way on 
an extended scale, the result will more than justify the anticipa- 
tions of its promoters. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HORACE SHIPLEY (OF LIVERPOOL) ZN ROUTE. 


TOWARDS the end of last September, I had recovered suffi- 
ciently from an attack of illness to be able to set out for 
Glencoonoge, a village which is near, and gives its name to 
a tranquil creek off one of the great bays on the south-west 
coast of Ireland. I had always found the balmy climate of 
that place to be the best restorative after a visit of the throat 
affection to which I was at one time very subject, but which 
returns, I am happy to say, at longer intervals as I get oider. 
My friends ridicule me, and the doctor smiles when I talk of 
Glencoonoge as my panacea. They say it is a fancy, and 
mention a dozen places in this country more accessible and 
better suited to my complaint. As it irritates me to argue, 
I leave them to enjoy their opinion and take my own way 
undeterred. 

Yet now as I sit here reflecting, it occurs to me that fancy 
may have something to do with my predilection ; but what of 
that? I read the other day that people often fancy themselves 
into real illnesses, and that sometimes the best medicines are 
powerless in the presence of fancies; so that fancies after all 
deserve to be taken into account. Perhaps it is not alone the 
genial air—though I’ll swear there’s none to equal it—that 
attracts me to Glencoonoge. Very likely associations created 
by repeated pleasant sojourns there have much to do with the 
charm which its mere name has for my ears. At the word 
my spirits rise, I am transported into another world—a world 
shut off by many a mountainous mile from railways and 
civilization: a world of opposites—of rocky highlands of wooded 
slopes, of ferny glens and rugged gorges, of noisy torrents and 
of tranquil seas; and in thought I move among the rural 
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company dwelling there, with whom my first acquaintance as 
a stranger some years ago, has ripened into friendliness and a 
knowledge tolerably intimate. 

Fancy or no fancy, it is simple truth that the boat is no 
sooner out of the Mersey and fairly at sea, than I am forgetting 
the grimy town behind us and everything connected with it, 
my ailment included, and am looking ahead full of pleasurable 
expectancy. Last September, as the Beatrice Mary was bound- 
ing towards the Irish coast, I bethought me all of a sudden, 
while sitting on the upper deck inhaling vigour, of a means 
of prolonging that agreeable state of mind. There was some- 
thing to be said for and against the sudden project; but 
reasons multiply to prove the advantage of doing what one 
burns to do, and they became in this instance so numerous and 
convincing that the mild dictates of prudence, which weakly 
strove to make themselves heard in the debate, were overborne 
completely, worsted, driven out of field, silenced utterly; so 
that by the time Dublin was reached I had perforce to accept 
with resignation the decision which by that time stood judicially 
summed up thus: “Nothing can be better, wiser, or more 
discreet than to take advantage of the fine autumnal weather, 
this year particularly bright and soft, and knapsack -on back, 
to walk to Glencoonoge by easy stages; hurrying here or 
loitering there, as the whim may decide. By-and-bye the 
weather may set in wet or cold; or incidents may fail - at 
Glencoonoge. Certainly confinement will be found more 
bearable and the tranquillity of that sweet spot be better 
appreciated, if they have been preceded by some weeks of 
the incessant change and occasional hardships involved in 
getting there on foot.” So after spending a week in Dublin, 
I sent on my luggage and commenced to walk westward, 
bearing generally likewise in a more or less southerly direction, 
and keeping as much as possible in those tracts of country 
which on the map have fewest marks of the railway. 

What a freak it was! and how pleasant! And as things 
turned out, not so foolish either. Each day I grew more 
re-established in health and less apprehensive of damp sheets, 
wet feet, and other dangers about which I had grown nervous 
after making up my mind. My diary lies open before me 
now. The scanty notes hastily scrawled therein set my 
memory aglow, recalling even trifles that have lain dormant 
for many months. Here is one dated— 
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Saturday, Oct. 4, 1879.—At Abbeytown; misty morning. Walk 
before breakfast half a mile back along the road I came in by last night 
in the dark. Country-people hurrying in with farm produce. Market- 
day. 

Well I remember it! The crowding in, not by that road 
alone but by every other, of light donkey-carts laden with 
poultry and vegetables and baskets of eggs, the owners and 
their wives tramping alongside ; the bustle in the market-place ; 
the chickens with their legs tied lying in plump heaps under 
the skirts of the country-women standing guard over them ; 
keen factors moving swiftly from lot to lot turning them over, 
driving quick bargains, and carting their purchases away. 
The chickens were soon sold: all, that is to say, except the 
brood of one obdurate and apparently well-to-do widow, who 
indignantly refused the dealers’ offers, choosing rather to sit 
with lips firmly compressed and spectacles low down on nose 
as she plied her knitting-needles with silent vigour, and 
responded to every advance by a short shake of the head, 
given without so much as a lifting of the eyelids. An hour 
later the sun had put to flight the early morning mist; and as 
I left the town, some of the women whom I had before seen 
in the poultry-market were hovering near their husbands’ 
cabbage-stalls, or chattering with each other, or making 
purchases about the town. “Yon widowed solitary thing” 
still seated on her basket, was now in parley with a fair, curly- 
headed young man, with merry blue eyes that belied the mock 
gravity of his face. I think he coveted the brood of plump 
chickens lying there flapping their helpless wings, and that 
wheedling came easy to him and was agreeable to the old 
lady; for her unwilling features were relaxed into an ex- 
pression something softer. I wonder now, whether she sold 
those chickens, or took them back home with her. 


Oct. 7.—On the road to Ballyvaughan. Ask the way at dusk, and 
find I have still six miles to go. 


Once more I watch the sun go down, leaning over a five- 
barred gate that opens into a field, the hedges of which bound 
the horizon, so flat is the country. The fading of the golden 
sunset and the peace of evening silence hold me there yet 
awhile and make me forget that daylight is passing. Sounds 
few and far between deepen the silence. Hard by a blackbird 
ripples a few notes. Away in the next field another faintly 
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answers him. From a further distance men’s voices, now one, 
now another, now several together, come ringing towards me. 
My road winding about takes me presently near their owners— 
labourers at work in a field close to the hedge by which the 
road runs. They are carting some late crop. One stands at 
the team’s head, another raises his long-handled fork with its 
burden at the end ; a third prongs scattered heaps lying about 
and follows suit, while a fourth on top of the wainload strews 
about each new contribution evenly. And as they work, one 
chants a snatch of song; another begins to speak and is 
answered with a laugh; and the response and the mingling of 
several voices together make a harmonious chording in the 
still air and fading light. Of what do they talk? Of the fine 
weather for to-morrow promised by the setting of the sun? Of 
the meeting next Sunday? Of some local gossip? Whatever 
their conversation, it stops and their work too, as a stranger in 
the road calls out to know how far it is to Ballyvaughan. 
Their answer cures me for the time of lagging, and sends me 
hurrying on. Their voices grow rapidly distant again, but 
before they die out quite, I stop once more to listen to their 
cadence; then hasten forward to escape the darkness which 
comes looming up behind me from the east. 


Oct. 12.—4 p.m. Luncheon at The Crown at Dunvanagh. Group 
round fire. Querulous old age. Directions. 


This reminds me how often it happened that I was hurrying 
along at nightfall without any clear idea where to find sleeping 
quarters for the night. The days were short, and towns in the 
cross-country track I had chosen lay far apart; and besides, 
the morning hours had a knack of flying away unheeded. One 
day it would be a churchyard that held me engrossed, where the 
names on the tombstones grouped themselves into families, and 
where there was an unending source of interest in calculating 
ages and relationships from the dates on the stones: sometimes 
I met a priest on the road who took me over his church, and 
having pointed out all the improvements made during his 
régime, \ed me to his schools and proudly showed his crowd 
of bare-footed, bright-eyed, healthy young Celts, and put them 
through their facings for my benefit in spelling, arithmetic, and 
geography. Sometimes I turned a long way out of my road to 
get a view, or see a ruin. On this particular day some mounds 
in an upland field were the cause of my evening troubles. The 
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mounds, said the guide-book, were the only signs now visible of 
an ancient palace of a line of Irish kings which flourished some 
thirteen centuries ago. It had been a famous place in its time, 
is often mentioned in early chronicles, and fell from its high 
estate so far back as the sixth century, in consequence of a 
curse pronounced against it by a holy man. Misfortune thence- 
forth haunted the spot; its prestige declined ; finally it was 
deserted and the palace fell into ruin. Now the ruins themselves 
have vanished. The sharp upright stones standing about here 
and there may have been pillars once, but there is no other 
masonry, and no other sign of ancient splendour than these 
low mounds in squares and oblongs, which antiquaries say are 
the boundaries of certain halls of state. The peasantry call 
them. raths, and regard them with a certain awe. It is known 
to be unlucky to open or molest them—they are the abodes of 
the “good people” or fairies. What do you suppose would be 
found beneath if these mounds were opened up? Walls, 7 
should think; chambers, passages, dungeons no doubt; runic 
writings perhaps, speaking sepulchral words out of the tomb of 
centuries ; utensils, weapons, tools ; all sorts of evidences of the 
life which thronged about this place where, after resting for 
some hours, I had not seen one living human being. 

I should have liked very much to have come again next 
day, and made my way,towards the spire above the trees not 
far off, intending, if I could get accommodation in the village, 
to sleep there and learn all I could of what was locally known 
or imagined about the interesting remains close by. The first 
glance down the short semi-circular street of one-storied houses, 
of which the village consisted, was promising. Over one door 
swung a board on which the words, “The Irish Crown” 
surmounted a nearly washed-out representation of that emblem 
of royalty. The inside of the tavern, with its cramped and 
antiquated look, its low ceiling and heavy beam across, its 
narrow counter and scant space behind, its roomy fire-place and 
great chimney, confirmed my hopefulness; and I was made 
very sanguine indeed by the sight of the occupants of the 
chimney corner—an old woman who silently watched the 
blazing heap of peat (every time she touched it a cloud of 
sparks flew up, and flames licking the sides of the cauldron 
hanging from a hook fastened high up in the chimney) and two 
men who, unlike her, kept up an incessant chatter, the comments 
or narrative of the one being interspersed by frequent exclama- 
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tions of dissent on the part of the other. They were brothers I 
soon found, the contentious one being the younger of the two; 
but they and the old woman looked old enough to have received 
from their grand-parents direct information concerning the days 
soon after the Flood; and I sat eating and drinking at the 
counter determining to draw on their stores of local learning at 
the first opportunity. All my plans, however, vanished into 
thin air when I learned from a young woman behind the 
counter that the house boasted but one other room, and that 
there was no chance of getting a bed in the village. I asked 
how far she made it to the nearest town. 

“Twenty miles.” 

I repeated her answer with something like dismay. Surely 
she was mistaken. The map did not make it nearly so much. 

The young woman shrugged her shoulders, said she “ didn’t 
know how that might be ; they always reckoned it twenty miles 
there—twenty good miles, too—Irish miles. But, of course, if 
it was less,” she added, with slightly ruffled dignity, “so much 
the better for me.” 

What was to be done? It had taken me already so far into 
the day to walk six, walking it in my easy way. I had not 
counted at the most on more than another ten. It would take 
till morning to finish twenty, even if I did not drop by the way- 
side. “Was there no place at all, however rough, where | could 
get a lodging between this and Kilbeggin ?” 

“To be sure there is,” said the elder of the old men, coming 
forward with a less feeble gait, and talking in clearer tones than 
I should have expected, “at Rathleek, an’ not rough at all, but 
very good accommodation. You'll get a bed, sir—seven beds if 
you want them—good enough for anybody, at about twelve 
miles from this.” 

“ Less,” struck in the brother, from his seat in the chimney- 
corner, “less,” he repeated, “if you go by the fields.” 

“’Tis twelve miles by the main road " 

“Why should he take the main road when he might save a 
couple of miles by taking a short cut, by turning aside at Mr. 
Murphy’s gate ?” 

“ What other road would you have him take beside the main 
road?” asked the elder calmly, with the air of a man who knows 
that he can bowl his adversary over. 

“Let him go through the estate, folly the path till the decoy 
road, and on, on round by the cottage, till he comes to the hay- 
stack——” 
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“It’s likely he’d remember all that,” interrupted the elder, 
with a chuckle. 

“Sure he’d be a fool that he’d ask that couldn’t tell him 
the way.” 

“He might walk for an hour, and not meet a soul. But let 
the gentleman plaze himself,” he added, leading the way out of 
the tavern and into the road, where he proceeded with great 
fairness to put the alternatives before me—the short cut that 
might prove a long round, and the longer way that would turn 
out a saving in the end. 

“ And now that you’ve heard my brother,” said the objector, 
who had come out, too, “ just listen to me.” 

And he gave me fresh directions and new signs and tokens 
by which, if I took his cut, I might know infallibly that I was 
going right. 

Thanking them both I set out, and at the turning in the 
road looked back in time to get a parting sight of the pair as 
they toddled indoors, the elder shaking his head, the younger 
still arguing as he followed at the other’s heels. 

The promise of a fair evening was belied as rain-clouds, 
blown rapidly by a freshening breeze, overspread the sky. As 
it grew darker rain began to fall, and the wind to blow so gustily 
that it scon became difficult to make headway at all. I struggled 
on, however, and at the end of about four hours, as I thought, 
began to look out for tHe lights of Rathleek, which could hardly 
be much further off. 

At length a welcome light broke upon the darkness, then 
another and another. The sight of them gave fresh strength to 
my lagging steps, and in a moment I forgot the weight of my 
soaked overall, the water from which was running down into my 
shoes. 

But it turned out that all these lights shone from one house, 
a long low building, past which the gleaming road ran again 
into blackness. I knocked at the door in despair; it was 
opened by a young man in the uniform of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

“Am I in the right road for Rathleek ?” 

“You are, sir; ’tis four miles from here.” 

“Four miles! I thought I was almost there. What time 
is it?” 

There was a clock somewhere near, for he looked within and 
said almost immediately, “ Five minutes past seven.” 
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“So early? I am all wrong, it seems, in my calculations. 
I suppose I am safe of a hotel there?” 

“A hotel? Oh—yes, sir, yes. There’s a kind of hotel, sir. 
I should think, at any rate, you'll get a bed there.” 

“You seem doubtful.” 

“Oh no, sir, not at all, sir. There’s no fear, sir. They’ll 
make you as comfortable as may be. You take the turning you 
see there to the right, and you go as straight—as straight, never 
a bend nor a turn, but as straight as ever you can go.” 

“ And you say it’s a good four miles? Whose house is this ?” 

“ The barrack, sir, the constabulary barrack.” 

“You ought to know the distance, then,” said I, dismally, as 
I turned back into the sloppy road. 

The young constable laughed. “I wish I could say it was 
less, sir,” 

There was nothing for it but to turn from the bright door- 
way back into the darkness. In the short interval the road 
seemed to have got more muddy, the rain more dense, and the 
wind stronger. Each moment my progress became slower, and 
at the end of a mile I was forced to turn aside and rest upon a 
field gate. I passed here a very uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour, reflecting on the growing lateness, the distance to be gone 
over, and my incapacity to move a step further, when at 
intervals between the gusts of wind I thought I heard the noise 
of wheels and a horse’s tramp approaching from the direction 
in which I had come. The sound filled me with hope. “It 
will go hard,” I muttered, “if this vehicle, whatever it may be, 
doesn’t lift me out of my difficulty.” But how should I make 
myself seen or heard in that black road and roaring wind. 
There was no time to be lost, for the sounds were close at hand, 
almost upon me. I rushed into the middle of the road, and 
began to shout at the top of my voice inarticulate sounds, or 
such random words as came to my tongue—“ Hi! stop! hallo 
there! hallo! murder !”—at the same time waving my arms and 
umbrella wildly, though it was too dark for either gesture to be 
seen. The wind carried my voice in the right direction ; my 
manceuvre succeeded. Before it had reached where I stocda 
car had pulled up, and two people had jumped off in great 
alarm. 

“ What’s the matter?” shouted one, running towards me. 

“Which of you is it at all?” asked the driver more coolly, 
after peering at me, and looking all round for some one else. 
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I was out of breath with my exertion, and panted consider- 
ably. 

“Where are you hurt ?” asked my first questioner. 

I explained my predicament. 

“Och!” cried the driver, disgusted, “is that all? Jump up 
with ye, and be quick. Sure ye wont mind giving the poor 
crature a lift,” he added, in an audible aside to his passenger. 

Without waiting for an answer, I scrambled with my 
knapsack into the seat; nor was another word uttered by one 
of us, till three-quarters of an hour later our driver pulled 
up at the entrance to a dimly-lighted village, before a low 
whitewashed cabin with a thatched roof. The passenger looked 
out from under his umbrella and asked what we were waiting 
there for. 

“We'll have to stop here for the night,” said the driver. 

“Ts.this Rathleek ?” I asked. 

*hinels” 

“That is where I wanted to get to,” said I; but I did not as 
yet dismount. 

“Rathleek!” said the passenger; “I told you I wanted to 
reach Castleborough.” 

“’Tis eight miles further on, sir. ’Twould be impossible 
to get there to-night. The mare’s tired out. She’s been 
laggin’ the last three miles with the double load an’ all; and 
there’s dirty weather ahead with the wind and the rain. Twill 
be a terrible night.” 

“Well,” said the passenger, “ I suppose there’s no help for it. 
But what do you stand here for? Drive on to the hotel.” 

“The hotel, sir? Sure there’s ne’er a one. But you'll get 
very fine lodging within here for the night.” 

It was a great relief to hear this, and I jumped off directly. 
My companion on the other side of the car followed my example 
with less alacrity. I raised the latch and pushed open the door 
of the cabin, and as I did so the glow of a warm fire burst upon 
us both. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ROUGH QUARTERS. 


A sTURDY-looking labourer in corduroys, sitting on a wooden 
stool in a corner of the room eating his supper of smoking 
potatoes, and a woman busy at the fire turned their faces 
towards the intruders. 

“ Good evening, Mike,” cried the jarvey from behind us. 

The labourer’s face brightened. “Good evening kindly, 
Thady,” he answered, “and what brings you in this part o’ the 
world on such a night?” 

“Och! you know I am out in all weathers and everywhere 
at once. Here’s two gentlemen would like a night’s lodgings, 
and ’tis you can give them what they want, equal to the best in 
the,country, as I’m after telling them.” 

“You're welcome,” said the host, looking at us doubtfully, 
“but——” 

“You can give us beds, I suppose,” said I. 

“We can,” said the man, after looking us over again, “if 
they’re good enough for you.” 

“And can you give us anything to eat?” said my com- 
panion. 

“Certainly,” replied the man. 

“ What, for instance?” we both asked together. 

Mike, as the jarvey had called him, looked at his wife, who 
considered. 

“Tea?” she said tentatively. We waited. “And—and eggs?” 
she added, growing bolder. 

“Tea and eggs. Anything else?” 

She shook her head. 

“What! no bread and butter?” 

“Oh!” she said drawing herself up with dignity, “bread and 
butter in plenty.” 

“And potatoes,” added the man, pointing to the smoking 
dish before him. 

“Let’s have a look at the beds,” said I, though it was a mere 
formality, for it would have been impossible to have gone 
further that night under any circumstances. 

Mike lighted a rush and led the way through a door in a 
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low wooden partition to another compartment of the cabin large 
enough, however, to hold two good-sized bedsteads, and allow 
of a narrow passage between them. Of wash-hand stand or 
other of the usual accompaniments of a bed-room there was no 
sign. We felt the rustling straw mattresses and called for a 
look at the sheets. They were of a brown holland stuff quite 
new and very stiff and cold. But when you have no alternative 
it is wasting breath to criticize, and besides there were simple 
looks bent on us full of anxiety for approval. 

“T shall sleep soundly here to-night that’s certain,” said I. 

“We might do worse,” remarked the traveller, looking up at 
the rafters. 

There was 4 great bustle going on in the kitchen. My 
companion laid aside his wraps and I took off my waterproof. 
The woman put a big kettle and a small pot on the fire. The 
man brought me hot water, and I was soon dryly shod. 

“T see you have every comfort with you,” said my fellow- 
traveller as I fastened up my knapsack. He was regarding me 
with folded arms from his position before the fire. “Were you 
long under that rain? You must have been drenched.” 

“Not so bad as that; my waterproof got most of the rain 
and now I am as dry as I see you are. How those clothes are 
smoking! We can’t eat in a fog like this!” 

“ Never fear, sir,” said the woman, “I am laying the supper 
down in the parlour bélow.” 

Down in the parlour below! There were unsuspected 
realms then in this habitation which had looked so unpretending 
outside, and the mysterious mounds among which I had passed 
the morning and my thoughts regarding them rushed back on 
me. “The parlour below!” Gracious! Once a dungeon 
perhaps, the scene of wails and misery in the days of its prime, 
now in its decadence the pride of the honest folk who own it, 
and the delight of tired travellers who hear that supper is 
preparing, “down in the parlour below.” The woman’s words 
did in a vague yet pleasant way suggest all sorts of possibilities. 
I looked at my companion to see their effect upon him, but he, 
lost in thought, had turned his back on me, and was now 
looking into the fire, shading his face with his hands. 

At last all was ready. The hostess disappeared with her final 
load, and our host, holding a rush-light above his head, civilly 
informed us that he would now show us the way “down to the 
parlour below.” But alack! it was only the people’s way of 
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speaking. We hadn't to descend at all to get to the apartment ; 
it was only a pace or two away, a recess behind the chimney, 
shut off from the rest of the cabin by a door, and in size 
something larger than a cupboard. The walls had been roughly 
papered, and pushed up into a corner was a little round table 
spread for us; and we were to sit there with our backs to the 
other three corners which were near enough to look over our 
shoulders as we ate. Volumes of smoke were pouring from a 
small modern grate where an attempt had been made to light a 
fire. The dim light which our host carried did not make 
the room less gloomy to our eyes fresh from the roaring 
kitchen fire. As I looked around a protest was fast rising to 
my lips, and it was only checked when my eye fell on the face 
of the proprietor, who was eagerly following our glances and 
looking from one to the other as if he would enjoy our surprise 
at so much luxury. 

“Very comfortable,” said the traveller in answer to the look ; 
“all we want now to make us perfectly happy is to have that 
window open.” 

“T’m sorry to say it isnt made to open. But if you don’t 
like the smoke I can lave the door ajar so that it will come into 
the kitchen. Is there anything else I can do for you, gentle- 
men?” 

We said there was nothing. So Mike retired with a last 
request that we would call for anything we might want. 

“By the way,” said I to my companion as we sat down, 
“what has become of the driver? I must not forget him, for he 
has done me a good turn to-night.” 

“You are indebted to me, if to any one. Thady and his 
car are in my service. But you are very welcome, pray say no 
more about it.” 

“But I'll share the cost of the car with you. I insist on 
that.” 

“You are undertaking more than you bargain for,” said he, 
cracking an egg. “I have hired this fellow and his car for 
several days.” 

“You must do a great deal of travelling,” I remarked, having 
settled it in my mind that he was a commercial traveller. I had 
met many of them at the different hotels where I had stopped. 

“T have travelled a good deal in my time.” 

“ No doubt, sir, you know this part of the country. Can you 
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tell me—— 
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“ Ah! Thady is your man for that. I have never been here 
in my life before, but he knows every inch of the ground and 
the owner of every house and field. And he’s willing enough 
to part with his information. But he claims to know so much 
that I suspect he trusts a good deal to his imagination for his 
facts. He has cousins in this town whom he hasn’t seen for some 
time—one reason I suppose why he was so anxious to stop. He 
has gone to put up his horse and car and spend the evening 
with his friends. They would never forgive him, it seems, if he 
were to stay anywhere else.” 

“And a merry party I've no doubt they’ll be around the 
hearth with plenty to say and hear, and news to learn, and fun 
and laughter mixed with it all. I envy the Irish their socia- 
bility.” 

He only grunted and said, “That depends, I should think, 
on whether you happen to be in the humour for being sociable. 
If you are not, high spirits are the most wearisome things in the 
world, to my mind.” 

A little astonished, and not sure whether this was intended 
as a rebuff for my talkativeness, I waited till he might declare 
himself further; but he continued to eat and drink in silence ; and 
I followed his example, considering the while whether my bene- 
factor was or was not morose: his shortness favoured the conjec- 
ture that he was; but on the other hand he had allowed his driver 
to go and see his friends ; he had abstained from so much as a 
word of disparagement either of our homely quarters, or of our 
hest’s idiotic attempts at civilization ; and had he not lifted me 
out of a perfect slough of despond? Besides there was every 
excuse for a man’s saying as little as possible in a smoky room, 
and I believe we were both equally pleased to exchange the 
miserable grandeur of Mike’s “parlour” for the honest comfort 
of his kitchen, where we found him placidly smoking his pipe, 
as far away from the fire as he could get, for it was large enough 
for a furnace and scorching hot. With a rough courtesy Mike 
placed a couple of chairs for us somewhat nearer to the blaze 
than his own, taking occasion to remark in doing so that the 
rain had stopped, and the missis had gone across to sit awhile 
with a sick neighbour. And there the three of us sat, soberly 
smoking and saying little. My fellow-guest indeed was as silent 
as he had been at supper. His eyes roved about the room, 
however, scanning the rafters, or the whitewash on the walls, or 
the bricked floor; and rested presently on the fire, where he 
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found much matter seemingly for consideration. The labourer 
was more disposed for conversation; but his stock of infor- 
mation, which mostly related to himself and his affairs, was soon 
exhausted. He told me that the potato crop had been good 
“the year;” that he himself could neither read nor write, had 
never been twenty miles beyond where he sat in his life; and 
(with much hesitation and wariness, and after several attempts 
to ascertain what our views might be), that he didn’t approve of 
politics. He had brothers and sisters in America, and nephews 
and nieces close by who were “good scholards ;” but for his 
own part he didn’t miss the larnin’, seeing how without it he 
was as well off as many that had it ; and had no desire to see the 
world, for he knew them that had travelled and weren’t a whit 
happier than himself. “Nor so happy,” he added, after six 
meditative whiffs, which ended his pipe. 

Seeing my companion looking rather dolefully into his 
tobacco-pouch, which he found on opening to be empty, Mike 
got up and brought out from somewhere the pot containing his 
own supply, and requested him to help himself. 

“ Thank’ee,” said his guest, breaking silence. “It’s very good. 
Where do you get it?” 

“At the store opposite,” said Mike; “and you’re right, sir, tis 
very good. I’d never wish for better.” 

“ Limerick twist, isn’t it?” 

“That and none other,” answered Mike, with a glance of 
mixed curiosity and respect at the gentleman who, silent as he 
was, knew what was what. 

“Dear me,” mused the said gentleman. “Are there stores 
in an out-of-the-way place like this?” 

“There are so. And it isn’t only tobacco that they sell, but 
anything you might like to call for. Now I don’t think there’s 
anything you can name that they havn’t got in that shop. 
You'd be surprised.” 

“Oh! I know well enough what a store is. I keep one 
myself,” and he waved his hand towards the fire, “away in 
Australia. Let me recommend you, my friend, if you ever 
emigrate, to go in fora store. It’s the best and quickest way of 
making money.” 

“Aye, aye?” said Mike, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, which he laid on the bench beside him ; and stretching out 
his legs, and folding his arms, he composed himself to listen. 

“It beats gold-digging. Few gold-diggers get rich, and 
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fewer keep their money. Success in the gold-fields is demora- 
lizing ; it is a flash in the pan. The luck, the suddenness, the 
ease, the excitement, all carry a man off his legs and lessen his 
patience and self-control. Perhaps it is fortunate that so few 
succeed. I have tried my hand at it myself, but was never lucky.” 

Mike, to whom all this had been addressed, made no 
response. His head had fallen on his breast, his eyes were 
closed, and he saw nothing but his own sweet dreams. The 
soothing pipe, the comfortable warmth, his hard day’s work and 
the stranger’s voice, had combined to lull him into the most 
tranquil of slumbers. 

“Look at that fellow,” said the Australian to me after 
contemplating the sleeper for a moment, “he is a_ practical 
philosopher. I wonder whether he knows how wise he is. 
Happy-man! living where he was born, among his own people, 
and enjoying all his life a contentment which some of us have 
searched for round the world without finding.” 

“JT don’t know that I envy him much. I shouldn’t like to 
have to smoke that tobacco of his. Throw it away and take 
some of mine,” and I held out my pouch. 

“No, thank’ee, I like this well enough. It reminds me of 
times rather pleasant to look back upon—by comparison. I 
was horribly miserable, but I have more reason to be unhappy 
now than I had then. Oh yes, I have smoked this, or something 
quite as bad, before. My experience of tobacco is as varied as 
my experience of occupations. I have been sailor, porter, day 
labourer, gold-digger, and shopman. I know what bad tobacco 


” 


is. 

These scraps of self-revelation made me look at my 
companion more closely. In figure he was above the middle 
height, broad and well-built; his talk was sometimes accom- 
panied by a gesture or a motion of the head, the easy vigour 
of which betokened strength of body, and there was certainly 
strength of will in the jaw and mouth. Yet now and then 
when his thoughts wandered and his face relaxed, certain lines 
would gather in his forehead, and a look of discontent would 
steal into the face, weakening the expression. There was a 
recklessness in his ettitude as he sat there, his clear-cut 
face embrowned and weather-beaten, his hair falling shaggily 
across his forehead. He must have felt my examination, which 
I remember was perfectly undisguised, for, leisurely turning 
his head, he looked me full in the face. Yes, those brown 
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eyes were not merely thoughtful; there was fire in them as 
well as melancholy. 

But the suggestion of awakening light which I saw died 
out almost immediately. He countenance relaxed, and a smile 
broke over it—with that pleasing effect a smile nearly always 
has on a face where it is seldom seen—as he said : 

“JT don’t think there has been much trouble or adventure in 
your \ife.” 

He was much about my own age, and no doubt that 
was why I felt slightly piqued at having to own how 
very limited my experience was of any kind, and that my 
easy position had been gained otherwise than by my own 
efforts; that I had found it ready-made in fact, and had 
been content to take things pretty much as I found them. 
But I took occasion to let him know I had good reasons for 
supposing that should I ever be called upon to display energy 
or meet difficulties, I would not be found wanting, because 
I came of very energetic stock. And I told him about my 
father, Ambrose Shipley; how he had started in life as a 
navvy on a railway, and, with hardly any education, but gifted 
with a cool head, shrewd sense, and sound health, had always 
seen his opportunities, and had risen from small successes to 
greater ones; and by dint of labour, calculation, nerve, 
steadiness of thought, promptness in word and action through- 
out a long period, has become, as a contractor for the carriage 
of coals, as a promoter and director of several short and paying 
lines of railway, and as a fortunate speculator in land, one of 
the wealthiest men in Liverpool. 

“It does’nt take long to speak of all this,” I concluded, 
“but it has been the work of a lifetime—no sudden success, 
no mere flash in the pan such as you have just been speaking 
of ; but my hard-headed father’s prosperity has been steady and 
increasing, and at this moment there is not in Liverpool a man 
more respected.” 

“ And his energy has not only been strong enough to carve 
out his own fortune, but to shape your career as well.” 

“Why, hang it all,” said I, “I might go farther than the 
governor’s office and fare worse. We can’t all be originators: 
but businesses are like dynasties and great families, liable to 
die out; and it is something to have continued them, though 
the achievement is not perhaps so striking as to have founded 


them.” 
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“Yes,” said the traveller, doubtfully. “A man is sometimes 
clearly born to certain duties——” 

“Your son, for instance,” I shot in, “will naturally succeed 
you in the management of your store.” 

“If he has an aptitude for it—not otherwise. If ever I have 
a son, his destiny shall not be artificially decided. While he is 
young, he shall know as little as possible concerning the careers 
of those of his blood who have gone before him who have been 
in any way distinguished. His mind shall have due training, 
but its growth and bent shall not be forced ; its natural tenden- 
cies shall be observed and considered, but the application of its 
powers shall not be soon determined ; it shall open of itself, 
unconsciously, as the rose does ; receive its seed at the hand of 
Nature, and produce its fruit in the maturity of time.” 

“You speak as if you had thought and felt about this 
matter.” 

“ Aye, it is a subject I have thought a lot about,” saying 
which, he replaced his pipe between his lips, and beginning 
to puff vigorously, sent out volumes of smoke in quick and 
vehement succession. Gradually the speed with which the 
clouds flew forth slackened, and he returned to that reflective 
mood which it is the boast of smoking to induce. 

“You see,” he resumed, “I look upon myself as the victim of 
quite an opposite plan. Almost before the time when I could 
distinctly remember afything, I was aware of a portrait which 
used to hang in a room of my father’s house. I have never 
seen the picture since I was a boy, but I have a painful 
recollection of every feature of it—the white hair, the ruddy 
beaming face, the stick on which the old man’s hands rested 
one on the other; the high-collared body-coat he wore, the 
heavy black neck-cloth, and the bit of white collar appearing 
just above it; above all, the expression on his face, which 
always held me in suspense—an expression as if he were just 
going to speak. As I grew older, I loved to hear my mother 
talk of him—he was her father—better than of any fairy tale 
or ghost story that she ever told me. And what was the 
fascination, think you? Simply that in his career my mother 
saw the prophecy of my own; and from her I caught the 
same fancy. I was like him, she said; the same eyes, and 
the same look in them; the same temper to a T. And so 
I used to listen eagerly to accounts which my mother never 
tired of repeating, of the incidents of his career. 
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“JT should tell you my grandfather's history was a romantic 
one. When a boy, he ran away to sea—choosing the life of all 
others that his friends most objected to. For years they heard 
nothing of him; when suddenly one day there entered a fine 
young man, with bronzed face, dark hair, and brown eyes, 
dressed in pilot-cloth, as my mother never forgot to say, 
and a cap, round which were bands of gold braid. Many and 
many have been the childish tears of delight I shed, as I heard 
of my great-grandfather feebly rising from his chair, all of a 
tremble, of my great-grandmother giving a cry, clapping her 
hands, and falling into a faint. I too jumped about with an 
excitement of joy as great as that of my grand-aunt, then ten 
years old, when she heard that the handsome young stranger 
was her brother, whose loss she had so often heard bewailed. 
‘Oh!’ I used to think, ‘only to be the hero of such a scene!’” 

Again the Australian put his pipe in his mouth, and smoked 
stoically for a few minutes. 

“That lad,” he resumed with a sigh, “lived to be an 
admiral, and he lies buried now in St. Paul’s, in London. I was 
never tired of listening to my mother’s stories of his battles, of 
his wounds, of his hair-breadth escapes. She had heard all his 
adventures from his own lips in his old age ; and her enthusiasm 
infected me. I wonder how many hours I have sat or stood 
alone beneath his picture looking up at his face which would 
vary with my thought, and losing its age become that of a child 
intent on high designs, of a boy friendless and alone combating 
difficulties, winning his way, and achieving success. Now he 
was the sunburnt youth returning to home and kindred, 
rejoicing their hearts and filling them with pride; now the 
hero of a hundred fights, fearless amidst the thunder of battle ; 
now the white-haired kind old man crowned with fame telling 
the story of his life—the same who looked down upon me from 
the canvas—me his wondering grandchild. How I loved that 
good old man! And he, too, he loved me, I could see it plainly ; 
for as I continued to look, that disposition in his lips to move 
grew stronger every instant until I could almost hear him say, 
with a half-searching, half-pleased look, ‘Is that you, my grand- 
son? Can you follow in my steps? Will you be gallant, noble, 
brave, fearless of death when you are a man? I think you will!’ 

“It was too bad,” continued the Australian bitterly. “The 
idea developed in me that I was destined to great things. I 
was myself the hero of all my boyish reading. When I went 
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to college I was noted for being the most silent and self- 
absorbed boy in the place, and the most unpopular. My 
isolation drove me more and more in upon myself, and I read 
and brooded and spoke little. The romantic visions of ad- 
ventures, trials, and achievements my brain was full of were no 
languid dreamings, but fermented hotly within me. As I have 
said, I was generally disliked, not only by the boys, but by the 
masters. But the dislike was accompanied by a certain amount 
of respect, for I was a good fighter when provoked, and one or 
two displays of my prowess soon caused me to be respected by 
the other fellows, amongst whom I was suffered thenceforth to 
mope unmolested. The masters too had heard of me, and for 
the most part they were men of discretion. And so I passed 
some years at college less cuffed and knocked about on the 
whole than my neighbours. By the time I was fourteen I was 
the tallest boy in the college and had settled it in my own mind 
that it would no longer be consistent with honour to accept 
anything in the way of bodily chastisement. It was during the 
holidays I remember that I arrived at this conclusion, and it 
may be that on returning to school I carried my determination 
in my bearing, and was even less genial than before. There 
was a new master there, a fellow six feet high, broad in pro- 
portion, and a good athlete. I took a strong dislike to him at 
once. I felt I was not, able for him, that was one reason ; and 
for another he was very contemptuous in his treatment of me 
from the outset. As ill-luck would have it, he was appointed 
prefect, that is to say, he presided over the playground and in 
the study while we were preparing for class. I made no 
attempt to conciliate him, and he lost no opportunity of pooh- 
poohing me. All the disfavour of which I was the object in the 
school gathered around him and poured into his ears stories to 
show I was proud and sulky and quarrelsome. One day, for 
what immediate reason I never quite knew, this fellow gave me 
a clouting with a book he had in his hand. It happened in the 
study. Furious at the indignity, and remembering my deter- 
mination—all eyes were turned on me, my prestige was gone 
if I tamely submitted—I seized my slate with both hands and 
flung it wildly at the man’s head. It missed him, and flew 
crashing through the window. I looked fearlessly round. No 
one dared meet my look, and my soul swelled triumphantly 
within me. Come of it what might, I said to myself, I had not 
forfeited my self-respect. 
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“Ha!” he continued, drawing a long breath and beating 
his foot quietly upon the ground, “what a merciless thrashing 
I got to be sure! and three days’ solitary confinement after it 
on bread and water. I must have been strong, I must have 
had a strong will not to have been conquered. I never received 
one word or sign of sympathy from any one. All the world 
was against me, and I hardened myself against all the world. 
Once in those long dark hours there flashed out of the blackness 
the figure of my white-haired grandfather sitting, as was his 
wont, with his hands upon his stick-handle, and the eager look 
of inquiry in his face. I opened my eyes wide. The vision 
was gone. But a new purpose was in my mind. The time 
had come when, like him, I must act. School was no longer 
the place for me. Within twenty-four hours of my release I 
carried out a plan I had formed during my imprisonment. In 
the middle of the night I climbed out of the window of my cell 
and let myself to the ground by a water-spout. A thrill of 
prophetic joy ran through me as my feet touched the ground ; 
but it was a moment so full of terrible import to me that I 
never think of it now without running cold. The night was 
black and so quiet I thought my footfall must awaken the 
sleeping house; but I fled across the grass, and leaving the 
school bounds behind me, began life.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE STRANGER’S STORY. 


“T was fourteen years old. I had been dreaming all my life, 
and now I began toawaken. My passion for the sea was purely 
imaginative, it did not survive the first voyage. Before the end 
of it I had caught a fever; and at Sydney I was discharged 
and taken to hospital, where I lay for many weeks between life 
and death. But my youth carried me through, and the day 
came when I was pronounced convalescent, and found myself 
in Sydney streets my own master. I wandered about, thinking 
what I should do. The harbour was full of ships; it would 
have been easy to take service in one of them and work my 
passage home. But there was no temptation in the thought. 
Sea life was not for me; but as for home, to return home 
broken and defeated, never, never! Better a thousand times to 
die unknown and forgotten in that strange land! 
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“If I found it impossible to return within a few months of 
taking my first false step, you may imagine it was not an easier 
thing to do as months went by and lengthened into years, and 
the time passed when, in the ordinary course of things at home, 
I would have been choosing and qualifying myself for a pro- 
fession. And, moreover, my life had for a time a certain fasci- 
nation ; it was new, it was wild and adventuresome. I grew 
rapidly in height and breadth and strength. Sometimes my 
hopes were high that I should retrieve myself. Sometimes for 
months together I was infected with the spirit of happy indiffer- 
ence I saw in others around me. My companions were rough 
fellows mostly, some of them likeable enough. But my acquain- 
tanceships were always short-lived. No friendliness, no candour 
on the part of others could induce me to be open about myself. 
I could never lose the consciousness of my fallen estate and 
unsuccessful ambition. My misfortune was always present, 
sometimes dully, sometimes with an acute pain; and i could 
hope for no sympathy from men unable to understand discontent 
such as mine with a condition to which they had been all their 
lives accustomed. Moreover, I was never long in any one place. 
I could not settle down content for any length of time to accept 
a position in which to the end of my days I could only hope to 
live from hand to mouth. 

“For a time I worked at the docks at Sydney. Then, having 
saved a few shillings, 1 tramped some hundreds of miles, living 
from farm to farm, to see what luck there might be in land. 
Then I heard that gold was found at Moolwammo, and rushed 
off there. After that I was in clover for a time, and got 
some land assigned me and bought sheep; but disease came 
among them, and that undertaking came to nought. So one 
way or another I was always beginning. Seven years passed, 
and at the end of them I was no better off than at first. 
I used to look ahead with sensations of terror. 

“Still I could not lie down and give up the struggle. 
Wherever there seemed a chance there went I. When first gold 
was found at Polycarrya I was among those who followed the 
run to that place. No one at that time anticipated the full 
extent of treasure which lay in that district, and when I reached 
Polycarrya the first flush of the first find was over, and many 
were going away wishing they hadn’t come. I had often heard it 
said that the traders in the neighbourhood of a gold-field, and 
not the gold-diggers, were the people who benefited most by the 
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sudden access of wealth. And seeing as I passed down the 
main street of Polycarrya a bill in a shop window saying a hand 
was wanted, something urged me to go in and offer myself. It 
was a sleepy little shop—a cross between a slop-shop and a 
grocer’s—kept by an elderly Quaker and his wife. But the gold 
had lately brought them more custom than they could manage 
without help, and so they wanted a hand. Somehow we suited 
each other. They were kind—the childless pair. Perhaps they 
were pleased at my disinclination to make acquaintance out of 
doors or at my willingness; for in return for their kindness I 
threw myself heart and soul into the work such as it was, and in 
doing so succeeded for long intervals in forgetting that it was 
beneath me. But ever and again the old feeling of degradation 
came uppermost. 

“*What ails thee, lad,’ said the old Quaker, breaking in on 
my solitude one night after I had shut up shop. ‘Thou 
workest hard in the day, but these three nights past hast tha’ 
sat silent and moping, thou who hast sometimes enough to say 
for thyself. Hast done anything wrong?’ 

“ A sudden impulse seized me to confide in him. Bit by bit 
I suffered him to elicit all my foolish history. What a relief it 
was to be disburdened ! 

“*T told thee Jonathan, a’ was of no common stock,’ said 
Mrs. Peace triumphantly. 

“* Look ’ee, young man,’ said my master, when I had finished, 
‘the sooner thou get’st clear of those ideas out o’ thy head, the 
better for thy success in life. Thou’rt cram full of old-world 
notions that won’t do out here in this land. Hey! Look across 
the street at yon butcher’s shop. Dost know what young 
Belmont is? He’s as good as thee any day, though he is but 
a butcher. I tell thee he’s the son of a real live baronet ; aye, 
and none the worse for working at an honest trade. An’ look’ee, 
thou dost a wicked thing in not writing to thy friends, lad. 
Dost think it’s nothing to them whether thou’rt alive or 
dead ?’ 

“T don’t know how it happened, but this conversation was a 
kind of turning-point in my life. You would hardly believe 
how much I was encouraged by hearing that about the baronet’s 
son opposite. And what the old Quaker had said was quite true. 
It placed my position in a new and more dignified light in my 
own eyes. My master soon after raised my wages ; but though 
in doing so he added further words of encouragement and 
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repeated his advice about writing home, I held to my own 
determination on that point. For I had pride left, and though 
I had no longer the idea that I had anything exceptional, or 
anything at all to hope for from fortune, I was not free of my 
boyish fancies. I couldn’t go home, that was certain ; I had no 
money to take me there. Nor was I tempted to write. To 
write home representing myself as prosperous—I hadn’t the 
heart to do it. What good would it have done? To write 
and describe my condition as it was and had been for 
the last seven or eight years—I was three-and-twenty by 
now—why! it would be to confess my failure. And I 
couldn’t do that in presence of that memory branded into my 
mind, of how my grandfather had returned after his adventures, 
coming fresh from a successful war, just dubbed a captain—the 
youngest in the navy; of his entering the room where his old 
parents ‘sat, with his gold-braided cap, his handsome uniform, 
his bright and manly beauty ; and how the honourable position — 
he had achieved added pride to the joy his people felt at his 
return. Self-reproach made me hate to think of home. How 
could / face father or mother or the sister growing up, no longer 
a child of seven as when I had seen her last? How could I 
stand before the portrait of my grandfather, who from his 
canvas had been wont to look at me curiously and say, ‘ Are 
you my grandchild? can you do what I have done? will you be 
noble, brave, and true ?’ “and with eyes still fixed on me would 
search me through and add at last, ‘I think you will’ 

“It was only at odd times that these thoughts sat brooding 
on me like a cloud. Month after month would pass without 
my ever being troubled with the thought of home. For I was 
working now with more of hope than I had known for years. 
It was not for nothing that the Peaces had wanted help. The 
finding of gold at Polycarrya had already more than doubled 
the business they had when I took service with them. Nothing 
was more likely than that the vein would be soon exhausted. 
It often happens so, and then the enervated township sinks into 
something worse than its old insignificance. Signs of this fate 
were soon perceptible at Polycarrya. The r.sh of adventurers 
outran the occasion, and men began to turn away to other fields 
of labour. At the same time fresh veins were continually coming 
to light, so that the standing population remained considerably 
above its ordinary level, and our business continued to increase. 
I say it without boasting, Jonathan Peace owes his present good 
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fortune in great measure to me. He would have remained to 
the end of his days in his old groove. He never would have 
seen the opening that there was. He wouldn’t have met the 
requirements of the place. Some millionaire from another 
settlement would have seized the golden opportunity, would 
have opened a branch of his establishment at Polycarrya, and 
in the course of a very short time my master, as he was then, 
would have found himself nowhere. It was my advice that led 
him to extend his operations, and to add department after 
department to his business. The premises grew too small for 
our trade, and had to be added to till the little mongrel shop 
became gradually transformed into a store. My position had 
advanced with the fortunes of the business. The old man, 
trusting me implicitly, made me his right hand. I was no 
longer a ‘hand,’ but had many such under me, when the 
second great find was made, and gold was found to exist at 
Polycarrya to an extent the limits of which are even yet un- 
known. The former discovery had been nothing to this. My 
luck in gold-digging had not been hitherto encouraging. I had 
always come in at the tag end of a rush—just too late. But 
here was I now on the spot before the news had yet got wind. 
There was hardly a shopkeeper in the place and few of their 
employés unhit by the gold mania, and who did not run to try 
their luck, the baronet’s son among them. I was bitten like the 
rest. I had saved money. I would embark it in this chance, 
and in a few months my fortune would be made. I went to my 
master, told him I was going to leave him, and the reason why. 
“* Art mad?’ said Jonathan Peace, ‘thou’rt quitting a sure 
gold-mine for one at which men seldom get rich. Sit thee 
down, and let us talk this matter quietly ;’ and then he took 
away my breath. He said he couldn’t do without me. He was 
getting old, he was childless, unambitious of much money ; had 
never in his life dreamed of being so rich. I, he said, had urged 
him on; my young blood had supplied the energy without 
which he would have moved torpidly. It would not be 
fair, he said, to leave him with this big thing on his shoulders— 
to leave him just as so many of his men were rushing away after 
the new craze. I owed it to him to stay to carry on and 
develope what I had begun. If I would be his partner in the 
labour, I should be his partner in the profit, too; and we would 
share and share alike in all that the concern might bring in. 
“The gold hunger had taken possession of me for a few hours 
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only, but in that time it had grown so strong that I could 
scarcely shake it off ; and I wavered a good deal before accepting 
my Quaker-master’s offer. Even when at last I yielded it was 
with something like regret. But I did well in sticking to the 
store ; I believe there are only a few of the gold-diggers who 
did better. Many of the shops in the town shut up altogether 
during the gold fever, the butcher’s opposite amongst the 
number ; and the lion’s share of the custom of Polycarrya fell 
to our store. The town itself swelled rapidly to four times its 
original size, and we thought it well to establish branches in 
different parts of the town. I don’t believe any man in the 
gold-ficlds worked as hard as I did, but I had my reward. 
When my partner and I balanced our accounts at the end of 
the first half-year—but, Lord, how I am running on! The 
enthusiasm of that time has revived in me, and I am forgetting 
that what interested me so much can be of small account to 
any one else.” 

“Pray,” said I, “go on; skip nothing. Your story is pro- 
foundly interesting. The old saying is quite true after all— 
‘’Tis a long lane that has no turning.’ I suppose I am mer- 
cenary, coming as I do of a money-making family; but you 
make me feel as if I would sooner have been you than your 
grandfather. I wish our host could have heard you, it might 
have stirred his lazy placidity. But the fellow sleeps as soundly, 
sitting on that bench witlf his back against the wooden partition, 
as if he had no need of more comfort. Go on, if you please, I 
am all attention.” 

“Well, to cut a long story short, at the end of two years I 
found myself in a small way a capitalist. All this time new 
comers had been pouring into the town. Ordinary labour 
became at length so plentiful that our store was more adequately 
manned, and I began to have some leisure in which to contem- 
plate the extraordinary change that had taken place in my for- 
tunes. Mow my thoughts could go out without let or hindrance 
towards home. Now I was not ashamed to let them know that 
I still lived. I wrote, pouring into my letter all I had to tell, 
relating all the despondency, the struggles, “he hardships and 
privation I had endured. Now that these things were sur- 
mounted, I was more proud of them than ashamed. My letter 
gone, I felt a new life in my veins. With what renewed vigour 
did I not throw myself into my work during the months that 
followed, urged on by the prospect of hastening the day when I 
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could finally throw up work, and return home for good. I had 
calculated the mails to a nicety, and at the end of three months 
began to look out for a letter. From week to week for many 
weeks I was disappointed ; but at length a letter bearing the 
English post-mark was placed in my hands. The words ‘On 
Her Majesty’s Service’ were printed outside, and in the 
address I could not recognize the handwriting of either my 
father or my mother. But the letter was from England! I 
tore it open in a state of great excitement. It contained an 
enclosure on which, to my horror, I beheld my own hand- 
writing. It was my own letter come back. It had been opened, 
and on the cover were the words ‘ Not known.’ 

“A crowd of tormenting explanations rushed upon my mind. 
It was useless to try to get back into my old routine. The 
blessed days of indifference were gone. I must go to England 
at once. And the end of it was that, promising my partner to 
be with him again in six months’ time, if all was well, I travelled 
to Sydney, sailed by the next mail, and in course of time reached 
London. The first thing I did was to go to our old house. I 
asked for my father, but his name was not known. 1 asked to 
see the master of the house. From him I learned that my 
father had become bankrupt some years before, and that nothing 
was known of his present whereabouts. I hurried to our parish 
church, which was within a stone’s throw, and asked for the 
vicar. I had expected to have seen the vicar I had known as a 
boy, but a younger man entered the room. The new comer was 
a stranger to me, and what I had just heard about my father 
made me hesitate to tell him at once who I was. So I asked 
after the vicar. 

“*T am the vicar,’ said the reverend gentleman, with dignity 
and astonishment. 

“« Then Dr. Paul is ae 

“* Dead !’ said the new vicar, ‘dead these six years.’ 

“I expressed surprise and sorrow. I had known him so well 
as a boy, and had looked forward to seeing him again. Could 
my informant tell me anything of a very old and intimate friend 
of the late vicar—Mr. Chalmers, who used to live close by? ! 
had called at the house, and had only just heard of his mis- 
fortune. 

“* Well, you know, said the vicar, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘he never really was as well off as people supposed. From what 
I can make out now, his life must, it seems to me, have been 
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one long struggle to meet the necessities of his position. 
Latterly, of course, he was getting old, and things somehow 
had gone wrong in every way. His only son, a wild ungovern- 
able boy, ran away to sea, and was never heard of again. It 
was a sorrow that preyed upon the poor old man more and 
more as years came on him, and his powers failed. Things 
might have been different had his son lived and been by him to 
act asa staff to his declining years. As it was, one could not 
but feel that death was a happy release to the poor old man.’ 

““My God! What do you tell me?’ 

“* Are youa relation?’ he asked. 

“*T am his son.’ I cried, ‘My poor old father!’ 

“ As soon as I could speak I asked after my mother. 

“* Vou have taken me unawares, sir,’ said the vicar. ‘I wish 
you had given me some idea of how matters stood. I would 
have tried to break the sad news to you more gently. You ask 
me about your mother. I am afraid—I am afraid I can tell 
you nothing of her that you will be glad to hear.’ 

“Tell me the worst,’ I cried out. ‘I know what your 
meaning is, I shall never see my mother again.’ 

“ And the vicar told me that I had guessed aright.” 

The young man stopped, his face was slightly averted. I 
believe the recital of what had passed at that interview revived 
something of the first freshness of the grief which the news 
must have caused him. Several minutes passed and still he did 
not speak ; and in the intense silence all the faint noises in the 
room were audible—the falling in of the decaying fire, the easy 
breathing of the sleeping labourer ; and I became aware by the 
rumbling of the wind at intervals in the chimney, and the fitful 
dashing of the rain against the door and window, that the storm 
outside had not ended. 

“Ts it long since you returned?” at length said I, breaking 
the silence. 

“ About two months.” 

“So recently? I am sincerely sorry for you. And you find 
no one of your family y* 

“ Not one.” 





“Did you not—” I spoke with hesitation for I might be 
reopening another wound, “did you not speak just now of a 
child, a sister you had left behind? Has death taken her too?” 

“God knows! They tell me my sister may be living. She 
has disappeared. I have followed up every clue of her I could 
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discover ; I am pursuing one now; but as yet I have not come 
upon herself.” 

“Tt is something to know she is not dead.” 

“T have no proof even of that, and besides there are worse 
things than death. When a young girl hardly out of her teens, 
young, innocent, inexperienced in the world’s ways, tinctured 
with the same undisciplined spirit which has led more than one 
of our family out of the beaten track of prudent lives, finds 
herself suddenly thrown on her own resources in a strange 
world, with no one to restrain or warn her of hidden dangers, 
what may not happen? The vicar said as much to me before 
I left him. He spoke gravely of my sister’s youth, of a 
certain waywardness, natural in youth, but dangerous when 
freed from the good guidance of more experienced heads. He 
instanced a tendency she had displayed even during her parents’ 
lifetime, to frequent those churches where the ritual was— 
‘dangerously high’ I think were his words; and of her preferring 
such services to the austere simplicity of the good old-fashioned 
evangelical rite. He augured from that an openness to certain 
malign influences unhappily prevalent, and urged me—as if I 
wanted urging !—to leave no stone unturned to find her. Not 
that Azs fears alarmed me. I am anxious on other grounds. 
High Church or Low Church, what is that to me? 

“The vicar referred me to a lady parishioner of his, a 
Miss Walsingham, with whom my sister had lived for a time. 
From this lady I learned a great deal about the circumstances 
of my family. She represented my sister as terribly cast down 
by misfortune, and from being of an open and high-spirited 
temper to have become morbidly sensitive and reserved. Three 
years since my sister left her one day without a word of warning 
or any intimation of her plans. About twelve months ago, 
however, she wrote to her friend returning a small money loan 
and saying she was well and happy, but giving no address. 
The post-marks showed the letter had come from a place which 
Miss Walsingham ascertained at the time was in Ireland ; but 
she was unable when I saw her to remember the name, nor can 
she find the letter, though she has searched for it repeatedly 
since my coming. I have questioned Miss Walsingham and 
cudgelled my brains to discover whom my sister knew in 
Ireland ; and no suggestion has been so fanciful, no guess so 
wild that I have not tested it. I have remembered lately that 
my father had formerly two cousins living at Ardmore, about 
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twenty miles from here. They were elderly maiden ladies 
when I was a child. I never saw them, nor can I find that 
my sister ever had any communication with them. They may 
be dead long ago; but nothing comes of doing nothing, and 
though I feel it to be a wild-goose chase, Ardmore is my 
present destination.” 

“Courage!” saidI; “your perseverance is sure to be 
rewarded in the end.” 

He rose yawning and stretching himself sleepily. 

“I fear I have wearied you,” he said, “with my long story. 
The fact is I have it on the brain and can talk of nothing else.” 

His eyes fell on the peasant, and he added, “There must be 
some sleepy influence in this room, for I have grown drowsy 
too. Perhaps I shall sleep to-night.” 

“You are not going to bed in the dark?” I was loth that he 
should go at all, and wished he would talk more about his quest. 

“T’'ll leave the door open. The fire-glow will be light 
enough. Good-night.” 

We shook hands, and I said, “I wish I might help you.” 

“Thanks,” he answered, as he turned away. “I wish I knew 
how you could.” 

After he had gone, I sat for some time at the fire thinking 
over what he had told me. No doubt on the morrow I should 
learn further details. It mattered little to me if I did go a few 
miles out of my road. We might ride together as far as 
Ardmore. I might learn the result of his journey; nay, if 
he were unsuccessful, there was nothing to prevent my joining 
with him in further search. There was nothing, I thought, that 
I should like better ; and I already saw myself full of suggestion 
and forethought, and so the happy means by which the 
unbefriended girl would be found. It was a pleasing dream, 
momentarily disturbed indeed by the return of the good woman 
of the house, and by the energy with which she roused her 
sleepy husband, upbraiding him for bad manners and want of 
attention to “the quality ;” but it came back in all its freshness, 
and with the pleasurable conviction that it would be realized, 
when I stood shut into the two-bedded dormitory, and, holding 
up the light and looking down upon my companion of the 
evening as he slept, tried to fill out from his narrative and to 
realize the dormant experiences and hopes that lay bound up 
in that recumbent figure. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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I.—CARDINAL LAVIGERIE.! 


THE Life of Cardinal Lavigerie has taken us by surprise. 
We opened it with no expectation of anything more interest- 
ing than an official record of the acts of an important 
episcopate, and we have found a fascinating story. If our 
seaders will begin it on our recommendation, they will not lay 
the book aside till they come with regret to the end—naturally 
an abrupt end—of the history of one who is still in the midst 
of life and work. It is only in exceptional cases that the 
narrative of the career of a living man can be a success, 
Freedom of speech is necessary for a biographer, and it is 
seldom that you can speak freely of a man before his face. 
Yet here the honesty and sincerity of the narrative is evident, 
and there is a simplicity in the story that carries you away, so 
that when you come to the end and have read nothing about 
illness and death, you are startled as you realize that your hero 
is still amongst us. Indeed, Cardinal Lavigerie is hardly yet 
an old man. He is but sixty-four. He was born in 1825; he 
was consecrated Bishop of Nancy in 1863; in 1867 Pius the 
Ninth made him the first Archbishop of Algiers; in 1882 Leo 
the Thirteenth created him Cardinal, and then revived for him 
the archiepiscopal and primatial see of Carthage. Even for 
the generation that has seen more archbishoprics created than 
any that has gone before, this is remarkable, and the life of 
this great ecclesiastic, who has had the making of two metro- 
politan sees, is in keeping with these lofty titles and dignities, 
The colour of his future life was given to Charles Lavigerie 
by the appointment, which Father de Ravignan and Father 
Gazarin induced him to accept, of Director of the Society, then 
newly formed in Paris, for the Promotion of Christian Education 


1 Cardinal Lavigerie, and the African Slave Trade. Edited by Richard F, 
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in the East. The frightful slaughter of the Christians in the 
Lebanon gave him his first experience of the miseries on a 
huge scale that Mohammedanism can still inflict on the world. 
France led the way on that occasion, as that great missionary 
country can so nobly do, and the Abbé Lavigerie was her 
almoner. The wonderful change that he has since made in the 
state of the French dominions in North Africa are due to his 
energy and to the confidence Christian France has continued 
to repose in him. The sums expended by him in good works 
of every kind must have been simply countless, and France has 
given when Mgr. Lavigerie has asked. France, that is the 
Catholics of France; for the Archbishop has had obstacles 
put in his way by the French Government, when it was least 
to have been expected. Marshal MacMahon was Governor 
General of Algeria, and we should not have thought that he 
was the man to attack the Archbishop for having, with splendid 
charity, collected twelve hundred Arab orphans who would have 
perished of famine ; but it appears, not only that he did so, and, 
thanks to the personal intervention of Napoleon the Third, did 
so unsuccessfully, but that afterwards, when the Marshal was 
President, he bore this difference between them in mind, and 
as head of the French Government put his ve¢o on the proposal 
of the Pope to make Mgr. Lavigerie a Cardinal. This we are 
expressly told (p. 211), but as there is an evident error in the 
dates, there may be some mistake, and certainly it was Marshal 
MacMahon who offered the see of Algiers to the future Cardinal. 
That the Marshal should have thought it his duty, as repre- 
senting the French Government, to have interfered with the 
Archbishop’s plans and good works in favour of the Arabs, 
because they were the reversal of the miserable policy pursued 
by the French ever since their occupation of Algiers, is possible, 
though it was going very far to build mosques and to teach 
children the Koran at the expense of France; but it is not in 
accordance with our ideas of MacMahon to think that he should 
have borne the Archbishop a grudge on account of his zeal for 
the benefit of his Arab children and people. In his zeal, the 
Archbishop was not forgetful of prudence, and it is not at all 
surprising to learn that in Algiers, and afterwards in Tunis, 
proselytism amongst adult Mussulmans was all but prohibited. 
Starvation threw a multitude of children into Mgr. Lavigerie’s 
hands, and these formed the nucleus of Christian settlements. 
This was the only way by which the Gospel could be preached 
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to the native population, and, thanks to the charity of France, 
this method the Archbishop was able successfully to pursue 
from his first entrance into the colony. To the Emperor, Mgr. 
Lavigerie wrote: 


Nothing, sire, could be simpler than for your representatives to say 
to the Mussulmans of Algeria: “The French marabouts will open 
charitable asylums for your sick, for your orphans and widows in this 
country, wherever you wish them to do so, as they do in Turkey, under 
the protection of the Sultan. You can avail yourselves of them or not, 
as you choose, and in no case will the marabouts interfere with your 
liberty or with the exercise of your religion. They will content them- 
selves with doing you all the good they can, and praying for you.” It 
is a strange thing, and one which posterity will find difficulty in believing, 
that in Turkey I was publicly rewarded by the Sultan for doing these 
things. Your Majesty is aware of what has befallen me, and to what 
treatment I have been exposed, for desiring to begin the same work on 
French territory. (p. 69.) 


To the credit of Napoleon the Third, it should be said that 
the Archbishop won the day, but it seems beyond belief that, 
under the Republic, the Algerian deputies themselves induced 
the French Chamber to withdraw the subsidy of 75,000 francs 
(43,000) that had been hitherto voted for orphanages in Algeria. 
Well might Admiral Gueydon write: “ Their hatred to Christi- 
anity makes them sacrifice even their safety and their pros- 
perity.” 

The zeal of Cardinal Lavigerie was not confined to Algeria, 
but, as all the world knows, the warmest place in his heart 
belongs to Central Africa, and his most earnest desire is the 
suppression of the slave-trade by which it is desolated. The 
Society of African Missions is the fruit of his zeal. The missioners 
have done much good work in the outposts of Algeria. Three 
of them gave their lives in the effort to penetrate to Timbuktu. 
In 1878 they made their toilsome way to those great inland 
lakes to which at this moment the eyes of all Europe are 
directed. The first party consisted of ten Fathers, the second 
of twelve, and the last were accompanied by six zealous laymen, 
who had fought as Zouaves in the Pope’s defence. “ Less than 
a year after,” Cardinal Lavigerie wrote to the Propagation of 
the Faith, “eight of them had already laid down their lives as 
the price of their heroic devotion.” After endless fatigues and 
privations, they established a mission at Nyanza and another 
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at Tanganyika, where they devoted themselves mainly to the 
charge of negro children, bought by them from the numerous 
slave-gangs passing through on their way to the coast. In this 
work at Tanganyika two priests and a layman met their death 
by poisoned arrows. There were others ready to fill the vacant 
ranks, and in 1881 a new detachment of fifteen missioners was 
despatched ; and of them their Superior wrote: 


I am obliged to do a thing that is seldom necessary, and least of all 
in this age of universal apathy and indifference; I am obliged to 
moderate, nay, more, to condemn, their thirst for sacrifice, to reprove 
their rash ardour, their courageous devotion, and even to treat it as 
foolishness—that sublime foolishness of the Cross, which is found in 
all true Apostles throughout the world, before which we all bow down 
in spirit, though obliged by prudence to restrain it. (p. 154.) 


These- two missions became Vicariates Apostolic, and two 
bishops were consecrated to take charge of them. The missions 
had grown, and as the natural result, persecution fell upon them. 
The converts were of the quality that furnishes martyrs of the 
noblest and most heroic type, and the missions have been 
deluged with blood. King Mwanga, who at first declared that 
he owed his throne to the prayers of the Christians, and who at 
one time habitually recited the Lord’s Prayer, came to think 
that “those who prayed” were his mortal foes. Joseph Mkasa, 
a native Christian and onevof the King’s councillors, was led out 
to execution. “Tell Mwanga,” he said, “that he has condemned 
me unjustly, but I forgive him with all my heart. Tell him, too, 
that I advise him to repent, for unless he does so, he will have 
to answer for me before the tribunal of God.” The martyr’s 
head was then struck off, and his body was committed to the 
flames. 

This glorious martyr was followed to Heaven by many 
more, some of them mere children in age. Father Lourdel, 
who was interceding for them in vain, says: “The faces of 
many of our converts beamed with joy, some looked rather 
frightened, whilst others answered boldly, when their heathen 
friends told them they ought to have run away: ‘ Run away !— 
why should I?’” The King, after bitter reproaches, said in his 
stentorian voice: “Let all who pray stand apart.” Instantly 
the chief of the King’s pages, Charles Luanga, hand in hand 
with Kizito, a catechumen, a mere boy, but of courage beyond 
his years, stepped forth. All the Christians present followed 
their example, and they were bound and led out. Charles 
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Luanga was burnt to death by a slow fire, and his answer to 
the tormentor’s taunts was: “I only feel as if you were pouring 
water over me; but do you beware, or the God whom you are 
mocking will one day cast you into a fiery furnace!” “We will 
never leave off praying as long as we live!” was the indignant 
reply of the boys, who were offered pardon if they would cease 
to pray. Thirty-four of these heroic boys were laid side by side, 
bound up in faggots, and burnt on the hill opposite the mission, 
reciting the prayers they had learnt to such purpose. 

Mathias Muromba, the magistrate of a large district, lived 
with his Christian wife and children, till the persecution broke 
out and he was arrested. ‘“ Executioner,” said Katikiro, the 
King’s Prime Minister, “you are to cut off his hands and feet, 
and tear strips of flesh off his back and broil them in his sight. 
And,” he added, “no doubt God will deliver him.” ‘“ Yes, God 
will deliver me,” said the martyr, “but you will not see how; 
for He will take unto Himself my immortal soul, and leave only 
my perishable body in your hands.” What Katikiro ordered 
was literally carried out without a single complaint from the 
martyr’s lips. ‘“ Threc days afterwards some slaves who came 
to cut reeds close by, heard a faint voice calling to them. They 
went to the spot whence the voice proceeded and found the 
dying man, who entreated them to bring him some water. But 
the slaves were so horrified at the sight of his mutilated form 
that they ran away, leaving him to consummate his sacrifice and 
his sufferings after the example of his Divine Master, without 
the slightest alleviation for his burning thirst, or any human 
succour.” (p. 186.) 

The story of this new Christianity springing up with such 
freshness and vigour in the midst of the miseries of Central 
Africa is like an oasis round a well of living water in the midst 
of one of her own parched and burning deserts. Alas! In 
war-time the water can be trampled into mud, and all that was 
green and fresh and promising be destroyed and killed. What is 
to be the immediate future of the Central African Missions ? 
It looks sadly like the overthrow of the devoted missionary’s 
hopes, and like impunity and success to the slave-hunter and the 
murderer. A Congress is sitting at Brussels, another it is said is 
to be held there at Easter, all Europe is longing to do something 
effectual to stop the slave-trade, but the difficulties of the problem 
are thus far without solution. What can be attempted, and what 
must not be attempted, the second half of Father Clarke's ex- 
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cellent book states with great clearness and extreme moderation. 
No one need be in ignorance of the necessities and hindrances 
of the question now so prominent. It is, of all the questions 
of our time, that which the most affects the welfare of our 
race, and to be indifferent to it signifies not hardness but 
ignorance. No one that knows what the slave-trade is, and 
how it is practised, can be indifferent to it. This book gives 
all the information that is needed to make a man’s whole soul 
revolt against this hideous curse; and sympathy deep and 
strong for the most helpless and the most miserable will be 
needed far and wide if an effectual help is to be given. We 
are the children of those who bore the burden and cost of 
emancipating the slave on British soil, and we must be prepared 
to do as our fathers did, if we are to have the glory of sharing 
in the effort that must be made to root out this frightful evil 
and to make its existence impossible for ever. Domestic 
slavery we cannot, perhaps, prevent, whilst Mohammedanism 
exists; but the destruction of villages and wholesale butchery 
in order that the women and children may be taken as slaves, 
the march for hundreds of miles under the lash of the slave- 
hunter, the innumerable cruelties, the transport of and traffic in 
our flesh and blood, can be stopped by force, and, for the love 
of souls that make such fervent Christians, we must pray to 
God for it until it is done. 


2.—SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTIVALS.! 


There may be a considerable difference of opinion on the 
question whether new volumes of sermons are really wanted or 
not. However, it is clear to those who have frequently to pre- 
pare sermons at short notice or with scant leisure, that something 
to read over beforehand, provided it be to the point, is more 
than a convenient help, and almost a necessity for their audience 
as well as for themselves. Though volumes of sermons offer- 
ing such timely aid may be called legion, we do not know 
that they are always everything that can be desired. They are 
often so extremely common-place as rather to disgust the 
would be preacher than to excite his powers, and when not 


1 Sermons for Sundays and Chief Festivals. By the Rev. Julius Pottgeisser, 
S.J. Translated by the Kev. James Conway, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1890. 
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common-place they are sometimes a good deal worse. Now 
Father Pottgeisser’s two volumes, the former devoted to the 
Sundays and the latter to the chief festivals of the year, are 
the work of a man who has estimated the size and shape of 
the gap to be filled, and has made a good attempt to produce 
a corresponding block. We do not say that all the sermons 
reach perfection, or are exactly what we should like to hear 
preached to an ordinary parochial congregation ; but we think 
there are few of them which fail to supply materials for a 
preacher of moderate talent to deliver therewithal a very accept- 
able and fruitful discourse. The writer of the sermons (we fancy 
we might add the preacher of many of them) has taken pains to 
be very practical—we mean practical in the stricter sense—a 
point which is not always as much attended to as it deserves. 
This is not merely the chief merit in a sermon, and an abso- 
lutely necessary condition, but it is of more importance than all 
other merits put together. It is, indeed, something to please, to 
arouse, to instruct, to edify; but unless some directly practical 
effect of a concrete nature is at least aimed at, the sermon is 
little more than graceful trifling and represents much wasted 
energy if nothing worse. Practicalness then (if we may be 
allowed the expression) is the note of the volumes before us, to 
the exclusion pretty much of ornament and oratorical display. 
Obviously it is impossible to indicate the general tone of a 
book by a single passage, but in order to give our readers a 
specimen of the style of the sermons, especially as they appear 
in their English dress, we shall cite the following instance from 
the Sermon on Lukewarmness : 


The lukewarm soul is exposed to many and grievous temptations. 
The reason is, because far from eschewing temptations, the tepid, on 
the contrary, seek them. For what is the highest aim of such lukewarm 
souls? Is it not riches, and honours, and distinctions, and sensual 
pleasures? But are not these connected with the most grievous 
temptations? For if one sets his heart on money, he is occupied day 
and night with the thought of enriching himself. But the Apostle 
St. Paul tells us expressly that “they that become rich fall into 
temptation, and into the snare of the devil.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) And if a 
man covets honours and distinctions, he is under the tyranny of pride, 
and is exposed to all those numberless temptations which this most 
dangerous of all vices brings in its train. But if a person has once 
given himself up to sensual pleasures, his appetites become utterly 
ungovernable and drag him with violence into every occasion of 
gratifying them. Is it not evident then that the lukewarm soul exposes 
itself to countless and grievous temptations ? (vol. i. p. 293.) 
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The list of subjects treated of in the two volumes will 
be found fairly complete for ordinary occasions. There are few 
subjects omitted which it would be desirable to preach about in 
the course of the year, and as a rule they will be found to be 
treated solidly and well. The classes of sins which beset the 
general run of men and women are dealt with in a very homely 
and plain-spoken kind of way; but lest denunciation should 
become monotonous, a good proportion of sermons are devoted 
to the Christian virtues, as mortification, zeal, penance, the love 
of God, and the following of Christ. The Great Truths, Mass 
and the Sacraments, and various teachings about Divine Grace, 
also find their place, and all this in the first volume, which 
is devoted to the Sundays. The second volume, devoted to 
the Festivals, is chiefly concerned with the mysteries of the 
Life of Christ, and with devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints; but there is also a useful Appendix, filling about a 
third of the volume, containing two courses for Lent, on Prayer 
and on Suffering respectively, and three sermons for the 
devotion of the Forty Hours. This enumeration goes some 
way to prove that the range of subjects is quite as extended 
as is desirable, and the number of points and divisions of 
subjects, which are just developed ¢nough to give the reader 
a good grasp of the thoughts indicated, though leaving plenty 
of room in each case for further development according to taste, 
gives a certain fulness to the individual sermons, leaving little to 
be desired. 

We understand that the sermons, in their original German, 
have already done good work, and we hope they will not prove 
less useful now that they are presented in plain and vigorous 
English. The printing is good, and the type large enough for 
the most fastidious eyes. Finally, we agree with the translator 
that they are thoroughly suited for the preacher not only 
as a well-stocked armoury, but for the ordinary reader who 
wishes to keep his mind furnished with holy thoughts and his 
fect confined to the narrow path. As spiritual reading, the 
sermons would give much help to those who do and to those 
who do not know how to meditate. 
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3.—FATHER DE PONTE’S MEDITATIONS.! 


There are few meditation-books more justly prized than 


those of Father Louis de Puente or de la Ponte. He had every 


qualification for his task, great holiness of life, remarkable 
ability, profound learning, strong common sense, and practical 
experience. He had been Professor of Philosophy and Theology 
at various times, as well as Rector and Master of Novices. He 
was noted for the skill with which he conducted retreats, 
adapting the spiritual exercises to the varied wants of those in 
religion and seculars, to communities of nuns, to priests, to 
laymen, to young and old. He had, moreover, another quali- 
fication, which appears at first a strange one. He was never 
well. Zenui vel potius nulla valetudine, is Father Ribadeneira’s 
expression respecting him. “He had very feeble health, or 
rather, no health at all.” This gave him, as it has given to so 
many holy men, a gentleness and power of sympathy which 
appears in his writings. It is, in fact, to his ill-health that we 
are indebted for these Meditations, since it was his necessary 
withdrawal from active work that gave him the leisure to 
compile them. 

The characteristic which appears to us one of the most 
striking in Father de Ponte’s method is its suggestiveness. In 
the original Spanish it was even more condensed than in the 
Latin version, as the translator wisely considered it better 
to expand than to run the chance of any sort of obscurity. 
The system of throwing out thoughts which are of a nature 
to lead on to further development in the mind of the reader is 
the true secret of writing good meditations. This is a remarkable 
feature in the Exercises of St. Ignatius, who tells those who give 
retreats not to be too long or diffuse, as a thought worked out 
by oneself is far more likely to take root and bear fruit than 
one put before the mind in its complete form. 

We also notice a fertility of thought which finds parallels 
and ingenious comparisons admirably suited to fix on the mind 
of the reader the truth that it is desired to convey, and a 
pleasant variety in the method of treatment, that prevents our 
being wearied. But above all it is the solid piety and personal 
love of God our Lord manifest in every page that makes these 
Meditations such universal favourites, and has caused them to 

1 Ven. P. Ludovici de Ponte, S.J., Aeditationes de praciputs fidei mysteriis. De 
novo editio cura A. Lehmkuhl, S.J. Fribourg: Herder. 
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be translated into almost every language in Europe. The new 
edition which Father Lehmkuhl is editing is a revise of the 
Latin version of Father Melchior Trevinnius. It suggests to us 
what we have often heard remarked by others, that we sorely 
need a new and cheap English translation. Would not some 
Catholic publisher undertake this good work and _ produce 
these invaluable Meditations at a price that would put them 
within the reach of all? 


4.—THE POOR SISTERS OF NAZARETH.) 


Mrs. Meynell has written and Mr. Lambert has illustrated a 
beautiful record of the Life and Work of the Sisters of Nazareth. 
It is a large square quarto volume, got up with great taste, and 
adorned with that chaste simplicity which is a characteristic of 
true art. To most Londoners Nazareth House is familiar, or at 
least the portal can scarcely escape the notice of one who 
travels along the road from Kensington to Hammersmith. But 
Nazareth House is but the parent of many vigorous children. 
There are convents of the Order at half a dozen other places in 
England, and also in Scotland, Ireland, Australia, and South 
Africa. Fifteen houses in all make up the healthy family that 
has started into existence since the days when the Order was 
founded by Cardinal Wiseman. Everywhere their work is the 
same, and comprises the most diverse objects of Christian 
charity. Old men and old women, helpless, feeble, broken 
down and penniless, are the guests it receives and cherishes 
with a care as tender as if they were lords and ladies ; little 
children, neglected, poverty-stricken, often diseased, and the 
inheritors of many physical and moral deformities, are those 
whom the good Sisters undertake to rear up in virtue and, so 
far as may be, in bodily health and strength. The good nuns 
share the food of their poor, and their table is generally supplied 
with the broken meat they beg from door and door. For an 
essential part of their life is what is called “The Quest ”—no 
pleasant task, but one which the Sisters of Nazareth undertake 
right joyfully. Many of our readers are familiar with their 
simple van, driven by one of the inmates, who has not altogether 
forgotten his ancient skill in handling the reins, and containing 
within two figures hooded and cloaked ; or more often they may 
have seen these two figures themselves passing demurely along 


1 The Poor Sisters of Nazareth. Sketched by George Lambert and written by 
Alice Meynell, London: Burns and Oates. 
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the crowded street or waiting at the door of private house or 
busy shop, for the “dole” that they have come to crave for the 
love of God in behalf of their family of old and young at home. 
Demurely they walk. with eyes cast down, but those demure 
looks belong to the owners of cheerful and merry hearts. For 
God rewards those who live such lives of poverty and self- 
sacrifice with a wonderful joyousness which is a mystery to those 
who think external splendour is an element of happiness ; and 
among these Sisters are many who have exchanged a life of ease 
and comfort in the world for the rough living and broken meat 
of Nazareth House, and having done so find their hearts lighter 
and their lives far brighter than in the gay and busy world. 

But we must not spend all our space on the inviting topic 
of the good nuns themselves. We must not forget the book 
that tells so skilfully of their work and occupations. Of this 
we cannot do better than give a short extract. Mrs. Meynell 
is describing the inmates of Nazareth House. 


That is a helpless crowd for which the Sisters of Nazareth are 
working, building, praying. The very presence of the active and helpful 
nuns seems to set forth more clearly the forlorn weakness of these 
children, old and young. Here the oldest of ancient women, whose 
face is extinguished and null with the shadow of coming death, lies 
silent and serene in the cheerful ward ; here the orphaned baby lies on 
the virginal arms of the nun, more tender than many a mother’s: there 
the incurable child rests, on some pretty patchwork cushion, the head 
that will never meet the storms of the world ; there again is the girl born 
with some affliction that will for ever prevent her from leaving the walls 
which gave her hapless infancy a refuge; there again is the blind 
imbecile, proud of the one thing she can do—the singing of little 
songs—and delighted with the kind applause of the Sisters. Yonder is 
“the oldest man that ever wore grey hairs,” taking a little comfort from 
his pipe and his newspaper, watching with his dim eyes the mere septua- 
genarian who is strong enough to chop the wood, and fetch and carry 
for the house. (pp. 38, 39.) 


We are sorry that we cannot reproduce a specimen of the 
life-like sketches with which Mr. Lambert has illustrated this 
handsome volume. We must hope that our readers will obtain 
it for themselves, and will so make acquaintance with the illus- 
trations that add still more to the interest of the text. The 
book is one that ought to be on every Catholic library or 
drawing-room table. Protestants will find in it nothing that 
could annoy them, as it tells of a work that appeals to all men 
of good-will, be they Catholic or not. 
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5.—DIOS Y EL COSMOs.! 


Among the imbecilities of our age, Materialism, under 
varying forms and more or less hazily conceived, is one of the 
most deplorable. The disease is of course widespread in 
England, as unfortunately it falls in only too well with some 
of our most marked national tendencies. In Catholic countries 
it might appear at first sight as though it would be too gross 
a heresy to take root easily. But we doubt whether such is the 
case. At the present day, from various causes, it may happen 
in Catholic countries that the youth are better acquainted with 
the emotional than with the intellectual side of their religion. 
Thus, when they are flung upon the world and brought into the 
presence of necessary temptations, the heart and the will stagger, 
and nofhing is left to save them from theories which, shallow 
and stupid though they be, yet boast a daring thoroughness of 
their own, and offer to emancipate the soul from the thraldom 
of conscience and of God. 

It is plainly the duty, therefore, of the Catholic reviewer to 
look with favour upon attempts to set forth in popular form 
those principles of philosophy which will prove an easy and 
certain remedy for the belated nonsense of modern materialism. 
In the case of the book before us, our favourable dispositions 
are increased by the faét that it is written by a member of the 
medical profession, and chiefly for his own class. It is notorious 
that these are the persons who above all others become victims 
of the malady described in the book, a malady which they 
sometimes help to spread but are impotent to cure. So we 
have read the book with a desire to be pleased, but not, we 
hope, on that account with judicial blindness or without the 
ability to criticize. We find, then, that there is much in the 
work deserving praise both as regards aim and treatment. The 
author has evidently been at the pains to learn, or rather 
perhaps he has learnt in spite of himself, the arguments put 
forward on behalf of the materialistic systems. But he is 
thoroughly penetrated with the conviction of their real worth- 
lessness, and contrasts them with the impregnable principles of 
scholastic philosophy. 


1 Dios y el Cosmos, 0 sea el Ateismo Materialista ante las ciencias experimentales. 
Por D. Miguel Amer, Licenciado en medicina y cirujia. Parte I, Balear: Palma, 
Tipografia Catolica, 1889. 
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In the first part of the volume he deals chiefly with first prin- 
ciples, and quotes largely from St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Balmes, 
and also from Father Zeferino Gonzalez, the present Archbishop 
of Seville. He lays down the principles clearly which he wishes 
to apply, and argues often with great effect against the absurdity 
of giving divine honour to material substance. To those who 
are unaware of the rare treasures contained in true metaphysics, 
having hitherto contented themselves with the worthless tinsel 
which false philosophy supplies, a perusal of the book will be 
not merely a boon, but a revelation. We are at a loss to under- 
stand how any one (supposing of course a moderate degree ot 
good faith) could rise from reading the book without being 
profoundly struck with the contrast, and without an internal 
conviction that materialism only wants to be plainly and roundly 
stated in order to be utterly confuted once and for ever. He 
should also be inspired with a wish to know more of the Catholic 
system of philosophy, which is so harmonious, so complete, 
and so consonant with our earliest and deepest convictions. So 
much our author will do for his readers, to put it at the very 
lowest, but we cannot say we think all his statements are equally 
convincing and closely reasoned. The gist of his work is to 
prove that matter is not to be put in the place of God, because 
(1) it holds the lowest place in the order of being; (2) it is not 
endowed with the divine attribute of liberty; and (3) it is 
neither infinite nor eternal. All these statements are true in 
themselves ; but for a satisfactory treatment of them, a very 
clear insight into many problems, as well as a masterly power 
of dealing with abstruse subjects, would be necessary. Now 
our author protests (p. 178) that he will keep clear of meta- 
physical arguments, as he is writing for those who would not 
appreciate them. If he means this seriously, he has undertaken 
to do too much. Perhaps, however, he means merely that he 
wishes to be simple and intelligible in dealing with abstruse 
subjects, a task also which might puzzle the wise. But in some 
cases his argument halts for want of a sufficiently thorough 
handling of difficult points. For instance, he says (p. 185) that 
two infinite entities would be an absurd supposition. But he 
says nothing as to. whether there could be two entities, both 
infinite, but under different aspects, as a scholastic would put 
it—zn genere suo non in omni linea. In spite of such defects, 
which are comparatively trifling, we wish the book a large sale 
and a career as successful as its author can hope. 
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6.—IDOLS.! 


Our list of Christmas gift-books is swelled by a handsome 
and well-printed volume, the translation of one of Raoul 
de Navery’s well-known tales. The plot of the narrative, 
which abounds in striking incident and tragic scenes, is laid 
in Paris. We are introduced to the household of a wealthy 
manufacturer, whose family consists of three grown-up children, 
of whom one is a priest, the second a beautiful and virtuous 
maiden, betrothed to a young sculptor of promise, and the 
third a spendthrift and prodigal son, whose evil ways mar 
the happiness of the family circle. Having lost large sums at 
play, this young reprobate one night takes his father’s keys, 
and proceeds to open a safe where a considerable amount 
of money is lodged. At the moment when he is about to 
lay his hand on the gold, however, his conscience stings him, 
and he hastily retreats, leaving the doors of the safe still open, 
and the keys in the secret lock. Scarcely has he returned to 
his room when thieves enter the house, under the guidance of an 
employé of the owner, and find the booty they sought lying 
ready to their hand. But before they can escape, the old man 
appears, and a desperate struggle ensues, in the course of 
which the master of the house is left dead upon the ground. 
As the burglars leave the house, they encounter the eldest 
son, who is returning from the bedside of a dying man; under 
the plea of a sick call they induce him to accompany them to a 
distance, where the leader of the party, an escaped convict, 
whose life the priest once saved, confesses his crimes, in order 
to prevent him from giving evidence against him. Meanwhile 
the younger son is suspected of having stolen the money and 
murdered his father, and the priest, returning home, learns that 
his brother has been arrested, and his sister fainting with 
agitation. 

Sulpice went to the jail. He spoke with convincing eloquence ; he 
pleaded for Xavier, answering for him—-soul for soul, honour for honour. 
Every one showed the greatest sympathy and respect for the young 
priest ; but as regarded Xavier, could only give him an evasive answer. 

“Alas! sir,” said the magistrate to whom the priest addressed 
himself, ‘to save your brother, we must find another criminal.” 


1 Tdols, or the Secret of the Rue Chaussée d’Antin. Translated from the French 
of Raoul de Navery, by Anna T, Sadlier. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1890. 
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“ But then ” cried Sulpice. 

He did not finish ; he knew the real criminal ; he had seen his face, 
knew his name. With one word he could prove Xavier's innocence 
and bring the murderer to justice. If his magnanimity had been so 
great as to pardon his father’s murderer, must he then leave his brother 
under so monstrous an accusation? Did his duty oblige him to sacrifice 
Xavier and leave unpunished the escaped felon, Jean Machi? Was the 
secret of the confessional then so absolute that, placed between the 
honour and the life of his own brother, he, the priest, was obliged to 
see the family dishonoured and his brother dying on the scaffold, rather 
than betray a wretch’s secret? Would it not be different if the thief, 
the man of blood, when he knelt before the priest, had really repented, 
and been swallowed up, as it were, in the abyss of Divine mercy? But 
Jean Machi had played a sacrilegious farce. Sulpice’s power had been 
used to ensnare him. Was he really bound to a man who had made a 
mockery of the sacrament, who had used the secrecy imposed on the 
priest as a weapon to save himself, as he would have been to an 
ordinary and repentant sinner ? 

In one rapid moment Sulpice thus questioned himself. His heart 
beat high, his head seemed burning. A terrible struggle was going on 
in his breast. By one word he could save his brother; but by one 
word he would become unfaithful to his oath, perjured alike before 
God and man. He wiped the cold sweat from his brow, and muttered 
in a feeble voice : 

**T am sure of Xavier’s innocence, but I cannot furnish any proof 
of it. Let me at least go and console him.” (p. 95.) 


We have quoted this sensational passage in order to warn 
our readers against the false and mischievous theological 
teaching it contains. A priest who learns a fact outside the 
confessional is in no way bound not to reveal it because he 
hears the same fact in the sacred tribunal. Sometimes it may 
be more prudent to do so, but as regards the seal there is no 
sort of obligation of concealment. In some cases it may be 
a sacred duty to bring the culprit to justice. 

In the second place, apart from this, Pere Sulpice was very 
foolish and very ignorant of his theology if he imagined that 
he was bound by a sham confession. If he was certain that 
the murderer only made his confession in order to prevent the 
priest from bringing him to justice, and that there was no real 
contrition on his part, the confession simply goes for nothing, 
and as far as the seal is concerned, he is as free as if he had 
never heard it. Nay, we go further, he is also free to repeat 
the whole of this sham confession, as far as any sacramental 
obligation is concerned. He may be bound to secrecy on other 
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grounds, but not by the sacred seal which binds only if the 
confession is made dona fide and in sincerity. It is a pity that 
M. de Navery did not consult some theologian before publishing 
such pernicious doctrine as this. 

In the interview with his brother the priest unwisely disclosed 
to the falsely-accused prisoner that he possesses the clue to the 
terrible drama that had convulsed their peaceful home, though 
at the same time he had no intention of using his knowledge in 
his behalf. 


“So then I am saved,” cried Xavier. “You must go at once to 
M. Gaubert and give up the murderer, and I will be cleared from the 
horrible stain that rests on me, and the wretch will undergo the full 
penalty of his crime.” 

“JT cannot do it,” murmured Sulpice. “I cannot go to the 
magistrate and say, ‘I know the man and will tell you his name.’” 

“Do you forget that the honour of our name is at stake?” said 
Xavier. 

“T do not forget,” replied Sulpice. 

“ And that my life is in danger?” 

“T know it.” 

“ Yet you hesitate between your brother and this wretch !” 

“It breaks my heart to see my brother here, but I do not hesitate.” 

“T do not understand—I am going mad,” cried Xavier. ‘ You 
have discovered the murderer and will not denounce him !” 

“T did not discover him,” said Sulpice, “he confessed it all to me. 
. . . One word from my lips would set you free, and I must still be 
silent. I beg your mercy and forgiveness, brother; for were you even 
to die, I dare not disclose the name or unveil the face of our father’s 
murderer. Know that that which binds, and at the same time is 
killing me, is the sublime and terrible thing they call the secret of 
confession.” 

“ Ah,” cried Xavier, “ but it does not oblige you to let me die. .. . 
When you swore inviolable secrecy as to the confessions received by 
you in the tribunal of penance, of course you could not foresee being 
placed between your own brother and a murderer. If you are silent, 
Sulpice, it will not be the law that condemns me to die, but you. I will 
no longer blame the judges, but I will curse you.” 

“TI would give my life to save you, Xavier,” said Sulpice, “but I 
cannot be false to my duty.” 

“ But your duty will make you a fratricide,” said Xavier. 

“ My God, my God!” said Sulpice, falling on his knees, “ the trial 
is too great.” (p. 116.) 


Here too the theology is all wrong. If the priest had been 
bound by the seal, or thought he was, the words above, “ He 
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confessed it all to me,” would be a distinct violation of it. In 
any case, when the author tells us that the constancy of the 
priest remained unshaken, despite the reproaches, taunts, and 
curses which his unhappy brother hurled at him, we can scarcely 
blame the poor prisoner, whose life was thus to be sacrificed 
to the groundless scruples and ill-instructed ignorance of his 
brother, if his language to him was not of the gentlest. But it 
is some consolation to know that Xavier's life was spared at last. 
We cannot follow the history of the sister and her betrothed, 
the course of whose love did not run smooth. They separated 
on the condemnation of Xavier, but met again during the 
Franco-German War, Benedict being carried wounded to the 
ambulance where Sabine served as nurse. Later on, Sulpice, 
in the days of the Commune, is incarcerated in La Roquette, 
where he finds his unhappy brother, and is the means of 
softening his heart, and restoring him to resignation and faith. 
We strongly recommend M. de Navery, if he sees this notice, 
to take some means to counteract the evil that his false 
doctrine is likely to do on so important a subject as that of the 
nature of the seal of confession and the limit of its obligation 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


| Most Catholics and many priests are sometimes at a loss for 
‘ prayers and suitable instructions to read at the bedside of the 
| sick and dying, and often search their ordinary prayer-books to 
find something appropriate. This want is admirably supplied 
by the Catholic Truth Society in a twopenny pamphlet, Hoz to 
help the Sick and Dying It consists mainly of prayers, ejacula- 
tions, &c., varied, simple, and touching, which are to be read to 
the sick man, and in which he is intended to join. It also 
contains excellent advice for the charitable visitor. One other 
recommendation of this useful compilation is its large, clear 
type. No straining of the eyes over the small print of a little 
prayer-book, scarcely legible in the dim light of the sick-room, 
but type bold and distinct, which could be almost read in the 
dark. 

One of the surest means of shortening or avoiding altogether 
the fires of Purgatory 4s to remember during life the Holy 
| Souls there suffering. For this end a prayer-book which 
directs our attention to this object is a boon alike to the Holy 
Souls and to ourselves. It is said by theologians that we 
| are more likely to obtain our petitions for graces if we pray 
| for the souls of the departed and ask them when they reach 
Heaven to pray for us, than if we asked directly for what 
we need for ourselves or for others who are still alive. If this 
is so, we shall only be consulting our own interests, if we 
continually pray for the Holy Souls. How to do this is taught 
us by the AW Souls’ Forget-Me-Not, which Father Gemminger 
has written and Canon Moser has translated. It comprises 
a large number of prayers, meditations, and interesting readings, 
and gives an account of all the Saints who showed special 

devotion to the Holy Souls. 
1 How to help the Sick and Dying. London: Catholic Truth Society, 21, West- 


minster Bridge Road. 

2 All Souls’ Forget-Me-Not. A prayer and meditation-book for the solace of the 
poor souls in Purgatory. By Rev. L. Gemminger. Translated by Very Rev. Canon 
Moser. London: Washbourne. 
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The Catholic Truth Society has already issued a cheap 
edition of the Fioretti of St. Francis. It now adds to this a 
Penny Selection of the Legends of the Saint’ They are 
delightful reading. What child can hear them and not listen 
with rapt attention? What old man can read them without 
pleasure and profit? They are charming in their beautiful 
simplicity and set forth vividly the character of the Saint, as 
well as the special lessons they are meant to teach. 

Mr. Alfred Harris has delivered a very sensible and instruc- 
tive lecture on Technical Education,” and we are glad to see 
that it has been since printed. Germany and America are 
far in advance of us in this respect, and it is by their technical 
skill that the Germans are gradually making disastrous inroads 
into our manufacturing industries. Private enterprise will not 
suffice to enforce this important branch of training for the 
young, and somehow, in spite of a Royal Commission, there 
seems to be a sad lack of public enterprise to carry it out. 
We hope that this little pamphlet will contribute to this end. 

We have mentioned the death of Father Barbelin, S.J. 
whose loss is so serious a one to the Province to which 
he belonged, and above all to his dear Apostolics at Little- 
hampton. Ina touching and simple discourse preached at the 
Requiem Mass, Father Neave bears testimony to the work 
that Father Barbelin did for God, and tells how his life owes 
its great success to his spirit of self-sacrifice, and how all over 
the world are now to be found the missionaries that he trained 
to a life of devotion and zealous labour. 

The Catholic Premium Book Library, which gladdens 
the eyes of many a little Catholic scholar with its bright 
and attractive binding, issues a new volume entitled Christmas 
Legends, that will be still more attractive in its varied and 
interesting contents than in its bright exterior. There are 
seven of these legends, instructive, entertaining, and pious, 
full of striking incident and situations of thrilling interest. We 
recommend them to all our readers and especially to our 
younger readers, and to their elders also, who will find 


1 Selection of the Legends of St. Francis. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 Technical Education. A Paper read by Mr. Alfred Harris, of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
at the Conference on Local Government Administration for the four northern 
counties. Dublin: Gill and Son. 

3 The Sermon preached at the Requiem Mass of Father Barlelin, SJ. By 
the Rev. R. L. Irvine Neave. 

4 Christmas Legends. Translated from the German by O.S.B. London: 


Washbourne. 
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these stories well suited as a present for children, and a source 
of pleasure and profit to any one, old or young, who may read 
them. 

Another somewhat similar volume, but one that contains 
a much larger number of stories, some thirty or forty in 
all, consists of legends, anecdotes, and tales, ancient and 
modern, selected with judicious care from the French, Italian, 
and German, by Mr. H. J. Gill The first story gives the name 
to the book, but this single story is no sample of the rest, 
for they vary from the story of Laokoon, and the wooden 
horse of Troy, down to a very modern story of two American 
children who quarrelled over the important question whether 
the lobster’s limbs are more rightly called /egs or claws, and 
are interspersed with fairy stories, stories historical, stories 
biographical, stories nautical and stories pastoral and stories 
mystical, to the heart’s content of the fortunate boy or girl 
into whose hands this beautiful little volume falls. One or 
two of the stories are not translations but original, and the 
collection is one that will provide many an hour of pleasant 
and instructive holiday reading. 

Among the cheapest, but by no means the least important 
publications of the Catholic Truth Society is a Triduum to 
St. Joseph, and a number of short prayers to implore his inter- 
cession.2, Those who know the wonderful efficacy of an appeal 
to St. Joseph will not need to have this means of asking his aid 
recommended to them. Those who are practically ignorant of 
it will, if they are wise, take this opportuuity of making trial of 
the Saint. We hope that this little publication will be the 
occasion to many of so doing. 

Messrs. Burns’ and Oates’ Catholic Almanac’ is most con- 
venient and portable in form, and, besides giving all the Saints 
of the English Calendar and other Catholic information, contains 
also a well-selected variety of general statistics likely to be 
useful to all. It is compiled with great care by the Editor of 
the Catholic Directory. 

1 Chased by Wolves, and other instructive stories. Chiefly translated from the 
French, German, and Italian by H. J. Gill, M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 


2 Triduum to St. Joseph, and Short Prayers for obtaining his assistance. London: 


Catholic Truth Society. 
3 Catholic Almanac for 1890. London: Burns and Oates. 














